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THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 



CHAPTER I. 



'* I dreamed a dream that I had flung a chain 
Of roaes around Love ; I woke and found 
I had chained sorrow." 

Ijm £. Xi. 



Everything, even quite ugly and common- 

t" 
place things, housed, rooms, ol4 clothes, pieces 

of furniture, above'' all, gardeqs and people, 
have what may be called their ideal days : 
times when, for some hidden reason or other, 
which a philosopher thinking over the matter 
deeply might possibly discover and explain ; 
all the old stains, disfigurements, incomplete- 
nesses of one kind or another, put themselves 
out of sight for a season, and we can see 
nothing but the best side, not precisely the 
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2 THROUGH THE SHADOWS. 

thing itself, but that other thing that it was 
meant to be. The ideal day for the house 
and garden at Earle's Court, when the 
thought of the designer of it stood up, as it 
were, alive and crowned, and said, "Look 
how fair and perfect an expression has been 
found for me," was one of those rare days 
which come now and then to surprise us in 
the middle of our gusty Springs, when the 
calm of ftdl Summer seems for an hour or 
two to have taken hands with the joyous 
freshness of May. The gorgeous Summer 
days were a shade too bright; bounteous 
Autumn days too rich ; Winter days too sad, 
to harmonise with the spirit of the place ; 
but to the tenderness of Spring it answered 
perfectly. 

The old-fashioned garden at the back of 
the house was richest of all in spring flowers ; 
and Alice, who had long made it her especial 
charge, had skilfully contrived to enlist every 
nook and comer in the service of her favou- 
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rites, gaining more than room by her ingenious 
devices. Delicate wood-anemonies were to 
be seen growing up from the curved shell 
which a dilapidated merman held high 
in the air; auriculas nodded their graceful 
heads over the basin of the long dried-up 
fountain; and even old Time himself, pros- 
trate at the foot of the sun-dial, had his head 
crowned with bright daffodils, and his scythe 
sheathed in a bed of white violets. 

Accident, however, had this year effected 
a combination that far surpassed any of Alice's. 
A pair of robin-redbreasts had built a nest 
in the hollow formed by the uplifted hands of 
Love and Hope, whose allegorical figures 
(Time having lazily vacated his office) still 
steadily continued to hold up the sun-dial 
between them. The mossy nest looked like 
an emerald gem in its antique stone setting, 
and the punctual call for food of the nestlings 
within, measured the day almost as exactly 
as the movements of the silent shadow that 

b2 
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never stopped walking up and down over 
their heads. Alice took an especial interest 
in the welfare of the family that had shown 
such a fine appreciation of allegory in their 
choice of a home. The parent birds had been 
her pensioners all through the winter, and 
they rewarded her hospitality now by showing 
sufficient confidence in her to go on with 
their domestic arrangements quite fearlessly 
in her presence. She had watched them 
coming and going with materials for the nest ; 
and now that the little ones were hatched, 
she ventured, morning and evening, to bring 
her gentle face on a level with the hollow, and 
claim fellowship with the young birds. She 
was kneeling down by the mossy steps that 
led up to the pedestal, quite happy in inter- 
course with her most congenial firiends, when 
Sebastion found her when he called at Earle's 
Court the morning after his visit to his 
brother's studio. 

He came there with the intention of making 
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his uncle and cousin acquainted with those 
plans of his for the future, which Maxwell had 
heard with so much incredulity. All through 
a restless night, and during his long walk 
from the town, he had been bracing himself 
up to sufficient self-command to bring out his 
news quite easily, as the indifferent matter 
which he believed it actually was to everyone 
but himself, or perhaps his uncle, in as far as 
his departure interfered with his ambitious 
schemes. 

It rather disconcerted his pre-arranged 
plans, when, instead of being received in the 
drawing-room as usual, he was sent by his 
uncle's servant to seek him in the garden. In 
the course of his search he came upon Alice, 
alone, in the very place, of all others, where he 
had always best liked to think of her in his 
absences from England. He stood still before 
he was near enough to attract her attention, 
that he might look on for a moment. The 
garden, bright in the spring sunshine, the air 
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look away directly Sebastion spoke, her eyes 
rested for a second longer on his face, there 
was gentle reproach in them. 

" You should not have put me in mind of 
that," they said, " when I was happy for a 
little while, for you know I was not to 
blame. " 

Then she turned her eyes on the ground, 
and they walked down the length of the 
garden without speaking. 

" I have something to tell you," Sebastion 
said, at last, with an effort that made his voice 
sound solemn and startling, breaking in as it 
did on the joyous clamour of bird-singing that 
filled the garden. 

'^ Bad news, I know," Alice answered. 

The quiet despondency of the tone struck 
Sebastion to the heart, he could not go straight 
to the announcement he had to make ; he 
would dally round it a little time longer. 

" No," he said, " no bad news for you ; but 
come now, Alice, as we are walking up and 
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down the garden for once, like old times, tell 
me how it is that you always seem to be ex- 
pecting bad news. I have noticed it often." 

" I suppose I must call it a presentiment," 
Alice said, " don't you remember that I always 
used to have presentiments before I got into 
trouble with Aunt Harriet ? You used to laugh 
when I told you so, but they always came true ; 
I recollect that." 

Nothing could have pleased Sebastion better 
than such a reference. 

" Tes, you were always a coward," he said, 
looking down at her with a smile, that made 
his remark more of a compliment than the 
meamng of the words gave it a right to be. 

"How very terrible those troubles looked 
then ! " Alice went on, anxious, she hardly 
knew why, to keep the conversation from any 
more serious subject ; " what anxious days 
they cost us, and now how glad we should be 
to go back to them ! I am afraid I have not 
grown more courageous, that I have not im- 
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proTed as much as I ought to have done in all 



'^ There is ooe thing that Ton hare im- 
proTed in, Alice," said Sebastion, with a sadden 
little outbreak <rf bitterness : "" Ton have im- 
proved in the power of keeping yonr troubles, 
whateyer they are, to yourself; there is no 
dbance of knowing anything about them now, 
no chance of senring you as there used to be. 
Why do you say that you wish for the old 
times back again, when you are so anxious to 
avoid what, to me at least, was the best part 
of them. I have been here more than a month, 
and an the time I have felt as if I were liyiDg 
under a cloud ; there is nothing but mystery 
here now. K ever I venture to ask you a ques- 
tion, that the commonest acquaintance might 
not have put, you begin to talk to me about 
the weather, or ask me if I have read some 
book that 1 never so much as heard of, and 
should not care for, if I had. I did not come 
from Africa for such talk as that. Alice, tell 
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me the truth ; do you treat all your friends 
like this, or is it actually true, that there 
is something so repulsive about me, that my 
oldest Mends are most at their ease when I 
am away from them? Stop, and answer, 
Alice/' 

Alice did stop, and an answer trembled on 
her lips, but it did not come. She longed to 
conquer her timidity — she longed to say just 
a word — ^the right word had come to her; but 
before she could summon courage to speak it, 
she caught sight of her father's head, moving 
backwards and forwards as he walked up and 
down, behind the hedge that divided the two 
gardens. He was too far off to overhear their 
conversation; but near enough for Alice to 
discover that he was watching them with 
anxious eyes. The recollections this sight 
brought checked her impulse to speak openly. 
It was better to incur the risk of appearing 
unkind and capricious, than to say a word that 
might be misinterpreted hereafter. 
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She turned round so as to let her cousin's 
eyes take the same direction hers had done. 

" You shall tell me your news, and I will 
answer your question some other time/' she 
said. ^^ Papa is waiting for us at the other end 
of the garden, I know he wants to talk to you 
on business, and he would not like me — I 
should not like him to think I was keeping you." 

The last part of the speech was unfortunate, 
it was so near being an untruth, and Alice 
mended it awkwardly. 

Sebastion hardly kept in an exclamation of 
anger, as he followed her down the garden. 

" Aunt Harriet is right," he said to himself; 
" she is not candid, I shall never understand 
her, never be able to persuade her to speak 
the truth to me." 

The eager, pleased smile, and scrutinising 
conscious glance with which Major Earle met 
his daughter and nephew, as they approached 
him together, was equally embarrassing to 
both. Each knew quite well that the other 
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understood what the look meant^ and each 
was anxious to avoid meeting the other's eye. 
Alice shrank almost as much from encountering 
her father's. She could not help being a 
little sorry for his disappointment — ^she felt 
like a disobedient child, who has been en- 
trusted with an important commission and has 
failed to accomplish it. Major Earle did not 
require a second glance to assure himself that 
he had come into the garden too soon ; but 
he did not feel as much disappointed as Alice 
imagined him to be. It was, he flattered 
himself, merely Alice's tact that was in fault, 
and he was not sorry to have to make up for 
the deficiency, by a further display of his own 
extraordinary skill in manoeuvring. A good, 
which had come quite naturally, would have 
been of very small account with Major Earle ; 
he valued things in proportion to the amount 
of scheming their attainment had cost him. 
With him, to scheme and lose was better than 
not to scheme at all , and, as his plans were 
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seldom cleverly ^oii^ Isid to succeed, it was 
in scheming and losing that the greater part 
of his life had been passed. 

He now anticipated a congenial afternoon's 
employment in the talk about business to which 
he had summoned his nephew. In order to 
carry on some of the innumerable speculations 
by which, under Mr. Gadstone's guidance, he 
had been for some time rapidly ruining himself, 
it was necessary that Sebastion's co-operation, 
as the heir to Earle's Court, should be gained. 
Major Earle had laid many plans for hav- 
ing Sebastion's attention turned to these 
undertakmgs, and his interest in them excited, 
without any direct interference on his part, 
but his ingenuity had failed. 

Sebastion had no taste for speculation, even 
the details of ordinary business were distasteftd 
to him ; it was with difficulty that he could 
bring himself to attend to his 0¥m affairs; 
he had a true sailor-like indifference to money. 
Major Earle foimd himself obliged to do, at 
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lasty what he had much better done at first, 
request his nephew's assistance himself. To 
do this, without awakening any suspicion of 
the perplexed state of his own finances at 
this critical moment, was a feat of diplomacy 
which Major Earle piqued himself on being 
able to perform. He might have spared him- 
self all his elaborate statements and explan- 
ations ; Sebastion, in his present mood of mind, 
would have signed any number of papers that 
Major Earle chose to place before him, if he 
had been asked to do so m a straightforward 
way. But though he was careless, he was very 
far fi'om being deficient in penetration ; Major 

Earle, by dint of long and vehement talking, 
roused his attention at last; and, his atten- 
tion once roused, he was too clear-headed to 
be easily mystified. Bit by bit the real truth, 
or at least a portion of the truth, opened 
itself out before him. He could hardly con- 
ceal the contempt he felt for his uncle's dis- 
simulation and selfish readiness to involve him 
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in his rain ; and jet the fear of being led into 
an open quarrel kept him long silent. Again 
and again the qnestionforced itself upon him : — 
"How much of all this does Alice know?" 
Major Earle saw the gloom gathering on his 
nephew's countenance, and wandered further 
and further from the truth, and grew more 
vehement in his mis-statements, as this last 
hope of retrieving his fortune seemed about 
to slip from his grasp. Alice, wandering rest- 
lessly about the house, heard her father's 
voice raised every now and then, in tones that 
were almost beseeching, and then her cousin's 
voice in answer: She could not distinguish 
the words, but the abrupt, stem tones told 
her plainly enough how the conversation was 
going on. . She hardly knew how she wished 
it to end, and yet it was certainly a relief when 
the first dinner-bell rang, and she saw them 
leave the room together, and heard her father 
mount the stairs, with his usual slow step, 
to his dressing-room ; there had evidently 
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been no decided quarrel. Alice ran up-stairs 
to prepare for dinner with the kind of lightness 
one feels when a long-threatened danger has 
passed harmlessly by. 

When Sebastion entered the drawing-room he 
found her seated at a little table near the win- 
dow, using the last bright light of a spring 
evening to finish a drawing she was copyingfi'om 
an easel by her side ; she did not look up when 
he entered, and he walked across the room, and 
stood behind her chair, watching the progress 
of her work for some time in silence. 

"Is it worth your while to copy this 
thing?" Sebastion said at last, taking up the 
sketch fi'om the easel, rather unceremoniously. 

" I think my cousin Maxwell's sketches are 
always worth copying," Alice answered; "there 
is so much in them. After studying them 
I feel a new pleasure in looking at quite 
common things, trees, and grass, and sky ; I 
seem to be able to discover new colours and 
shapes in them." 

VOL. II. C 
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*^I asked — " Sebastion went on, glad to 
establish a conversation with Alice again so 
easily, ^* because I thought you might have as 
many pictures like this as you pleased, with- 
out taking the trouble of copying them. 
They abound at the Leasows, every dusty 
comer of the house appears to me to be Ml 
of them." 

^^I know, and I have engaged my little 
Mend, Henry Meyer, to make a hoard of them 
for me. They wUl be valued some day." 

** What ! " cried Sebastion, " those untidy 
drawings of trees, and stones, and bits of broken 
wall, that Max wastes his time in doing, and 
litters all over the house when they are done." 

" A prophet in his own country," said Alice, 
looking up and smiling. 

"You think him clever, do you?" said 
Sebastion, doubtMly ; " he puzzles me more 
than any one I ever saw. Sometimes he 
appears to be perfectly childish ; to hear 
him talking to the little Meyers one would not 
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think him a day older than the youngest of the 
children. An hour afterwards, perhaps, you will 
find him discussing some matter of business 
with Mr. Meyer as eagerly as if he cared for 
nothing in the world but steam-engines and 
cotton-spinning. Then he will leave Mr. 
Meyer to gossip, by the hour together, with 
some old man or woman in the yard. He 
seems to have the faculty of making every 
one's business his own. When he does attend 
to his own, I could never find out." 

" And yet it is done," said Alice. " I do 
not know whether Max is clever or not, I 
don't suppose I can judge ; but his possessing 
that very faculty you have mentioned, that 
power of entering into everybody's business, 
and making every thing help in his own, as I 
know he does, inclines me to suspect that 
he must be — ^well, you may laugh at me if 
you like, but I will say what I think — ^a 
genius." 

" Nay," Sebastion said, with a comical look 

c2 
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of horror, " I hope not that. I have always 
given Max credit for being a very good- 
tempered, cheerful fellow, and sensible enough, 
if he could but give up his fancy for being an 
artist. A little conceited, perhaps, but that is 
hardly to be wondered at, since the whole of 
that family fall down at his feet and worship 
him. It would do him a great deal of good 
to knock about the world a little." 

"Tou good people who have travelled," 
said Alice, "always fancy that there are no 
knocks to be got in the world unless one goes 
running about to look for them, and yet the 
tree has to groan under the wind when it is a 
rooted oak as well as when it is a ship." 

" Tou must not talk in comparisons to me," 
said Sebastion ; " you know I have no imagina- 
tion ; I, at all events, am not a genius." 

"What will you say when I tell you my 
private suspicion?" said Alice, smiling, "that 
you have a far more tyrannical imagination 
than either Maxwell or I have, and are in 
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more danger of being governed by fancies of 
your own creation than we are." 

Sebastioff smiled; he was not very sorry 
to be contradicted — ^people who profess a want 
of imagination seldom are. 

" I shall think," he said, " that you have a 
way of your own of judging people. That 
blundering, queer, absent Harry Meyer is a 
great favourite of yours, I believe. Do you 
expect that he will turn out a genius ? " 

"No, no," said Alice, laughing; "not a 
genins, certainly ; but, if Harry Meyer Uves, 
I believe — and Maxwell thinks so too — that 
he will be a very remarkable man." 

"Why do you say, if he lives?" saidSebas- 
tion, struck by something in Alice's tone of 
voice ; " he is as likely to live as anyone else, 
is he not ? " 

"I could not help it," Alice answered, 
musingly ; " when I see a person capable of 
being so absorbed in others, living so little for 
himself as that child does, I cannot help 
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wondering whether he wiU Uve long; whether 
he need live long I mean, the whole lesson of 
life seems to have been learned at once." 

" Now you are getting quite beyond me/' 
Sebastion said ; " I have never seen anything 
in Harry Meyer but a common-place, rather 
provoking boy." 

"You see, one does not need to go to 
Africa to make discoveries," said Alice, smil- 
ing. 

They had fallen into their usual half-banter- 
ing style of conversation,^ which both liked, 
because it kept them away from topics they 
feared to enter upon ; but when Major Earle 
came into the room they became silent at once. 

During dinner, Alice made several attempts 
to bring the talk back to the familiar, easy 
strain it had taken before, but in vain. Major 
Earle had exhausted his powers of self-com- 
mand during the long afternoon's word-skir- 
mishing. His disappointment had worked 
him up into an intense state of irritability, and 
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he vented it by finding continual fault with 
everything that was placed on the table, and 
by contradicting every word that fell fi-om his 
daughter's lips. 

Sebastion did not make the efforts he might 
have done to soothe his host's displeasure ; he 
sat silent, anxiously watching Alice's demea- 
nour, and weighing each answer that her 
father's pettish complaints called forth. It 
was unreasonable, it was suspicious, he hated 
himself for it, and yet he could not help 
wishing that she had been oflener silent, that 
the excuses in that low, tremblmg voice had 
not come out quite so readily : sometimes a 
tone, a turn of a sentence actually made him 
wince — was there not an accent in it, a 
form of exaggeration that recalled what he 
had been listening to through the afternoon — 
then he looked up at the meek, self-controlled 
face, and was alternately moved to contemn 
its placidity as a mark of practised falsehood, 
or fall down and worship it as a token of the 
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highest heroism. He had ahnost left off lis- 
tening to the conversation, and was following 
out this thought in his mind, when his atten- 
tion was again roused by the increased vehe- 
mence of the tone of voice in which his uncle 
was speaking. It was at the close of dinner, 
the servants had placed the wine and two 
dishes opposite each other on the table, and 
retired. On these dishes, which in truth con- 
tained nothing but a few biscuits and dried 
figs, Major Earle's and Alice's eyes were 
instantly fixed ; Alice's with a look of unac- 
countable apprehension; Major Earle's with 
an uncontrolled flash of anger. 

"Again, Alice!" he called out, in a voice 
actually trembling with passion, "are my 
orders of no account at all ? Am I master in 
the house, or am I not ? " 

" I am sorry, papa," Alice said, " but, 
indeed, it was too late ; when you spoke to 
me this morning, all the fi'uit sufficiently ripe 
had already been sent away." 
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" Sent away ! " said Major £arle ; " that is 
what I complain of; that is what I do not 
understand. Who sent it away ? Where has 
it gone ? I will know." 

There was a pause; Alice cast a look at 
her father that plainly counselled silence^ but 
Major Earle was too angry to take a hint ; he 
repeated his question with fresh invectives. 

"I — I — took some fruit to my aunt one 
day," AUce said, colouring crimson, and 
hanging down her head like a child. 

" When ? " 

" A week ago." 

The answer came out in tones almost 
inaudible from shame, and was half lost in 
something like a groan from Sebastion. 

" There," shrieked Major Earle, losing all 
precaution in his chUdish anger. "There!— 
I am cheated, ruined by my servants, and my 
own daughter connives at it, and makes false 
excuses to screen them ! " 

Alice rose as her father spoke, and, without 
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attempting any answer, moyed towards the 
door. Sebastion went to open it for her; he 
held it as she passed, but neither spoke nor 
raised his eyes from the ground. 

^^ Send the gardener — send Harrison to me, 
I will dismiss him instantly/' Major Earle 
called out after her. 

She had crossed the threshold, and was 
going out into the dark hall, when suddenly 
she stopped, turned round, and came quickly 
back. The expression of her &ce had changed, 
a sudden light of resolution had come into 
her eyes. She went up to her father with a 
quick step, holding out both hands with a 
gesture that was at once imploring and dig- 
nified. 

^^ Papa, I am the only person to blame," 
she said. ^^Tou must not be angry with 
Harrison; he is a ftithfiil servant, and has 
borne longer with us than we have any right 
to expect. I ought not, perhaps, to have 
acted without your leave, but I intended to 
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save you pain ; and all last summer I hoped 
that you would understand, without being 
told, I could not carry out the housekeeping 
quite without money. I did not like to 
trouble you, and by selling the fruit from the 
greenhouses and gardens I had nearly as much 
as I wanted. I thought it was the best thing 
to do. The concealment has been very bad, 
because it has often tempted me to say things 
that were not quite true, but now — " 

Alice panaed, frightened by the excessive 
agitation her words had called up. Major 
Earle sprang from his seat with a gesture as if 
he would have struck his daughter; then 
uttering a gasping, half-formed exclamation, 
he fell back again, his hands and limbs 
trembled, a wild, uncertain light flickered in 
his eyes, his features were convulsed by a 
momentary spasm, and suddenly dropping his 
head on the palms of his hands, he burst into 
a violent fit of hysterical crying. 

" With a look of alarm, Alice poured some 
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water into a glass and held it to his lips ; then, 
kneeling down, she began to speak in soothing 
tones to him, as if she was addressing a child. 

" Hush," she said to Sebastion, who came 
near, " you had better go, he is ill ; he has 
been like this before, you had better leave 
him to me. Yes, indeed, you had better." 

Very reluctantly Sebastion obeyed ; he 
lingered in the hall till the sounds of distress, 
at first incoherent and loud, sank down into a 
plaintive murmur, alternating with the tones 
of Alice's soothing voice ; and then, afraid that 
if his uncle left the room and found him near, 
he would take ofience at the idea of being 
watched, he retreated to the drawing-room. 
It was almost dark there, no one had thought 
of bringing lights, and the small fire suited to 
the spring evening burned fitfully in the grate. 
Sebastion walked up and down in agitated 
thought for more than an hour. Opposing 
resolutions and wishes fought a fierce battle in 
his mind as he walked. Before reason had 
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awarded victory to one side, or another, the 
thin array of airy combatants was scattered 
or had to fall down prostrate. Alice entered 
the room with a light in her hand, and at 
sight of her face, reason, resolution, and 
passion put themselves to rest, and Sebastion 
yielded once more to the calm that her 
presence brought with it. She came down 
with an expression of unwonted relief and 
hopeftdness on her face ; no one who looked at 
her would have imagined that she had lately 
undergone a trying scene. 

"Papa is better, and has gone to sleep," 
she said quietly ; and then she rang the bell for 
lights and tea, and began to busy herself in 
giving the room a more cheerful appearance, 
arranging the curtains, stirring the fire, and 
putting away the scattered books and 
drawing-materials. 

" Tou have had a sad uncomfortable after- 
noon," she said to Sebastion, with a faint, 
trembling sort of smile. 
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Sebastion looked on amazed. '^ What strange 
creatures women are," he thought — "how 
little we understand them. Here is one 
whom I have always thought the most 
timid creature under the sun — too great a 
coward to find fault with a servant, or to 
differ in opinion with an acquaintance; and 
now I find that, during aU these years, she 
has been resolutely standing between her 
father and ruin, and that she can be calm 
even with the terrible prospect before her of 
seeing her father's mind give way under the 
ruin he has brought upon himself. 

For his part, Sebastion could hardly rouse 
himself to join in conversation when Alice led 
the way. 

She took her work, and sat opposite to him 
by the fire after tea. There was a book on 
the work-table between them ; it was a history 
of early discoveries in Afiica, which Alice had 
been studying; and it fiimished her with a 
subject for talk, in which she grew animated. 
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and seemed to lose a]l recollection of her 
private anxieties. She told Sebastion anec- 
dotes of his predecessors in the exploration 
of that land so long the subject of fables— of 
their courage, then* hopes and disappoint- 
ments. She wished, she said, that Sebastion 
had lived in such times as those of which she 
had been reading, when discoverers set out 
with such golden hopes, such wonderful fears, 
when it was still thought possible for adverse 
winds to cast the brave adventurers on the 
lands of Hippogriffs and Anthropophagi, when 
Prester John still reigned in some attainable 
land of promise, and fortunate islands were 
still to be gained by sailing on the sea, when 
everything was possible. Sebastion might say 
what he liked about his want of imagination, 
but after all, was it not something of the old 
spirit of wonder, the old longing for some- 
thing better, something new under the sun, 
that made him give up everything, his friends, 
his ease, his country for that insatiable love of 
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roaming ? As soon as the talk became inte- 
resting to him, Sebastion rose from his seat 
and began to pace up and down the room, as 
he always did when his mind was agitated. 

It was with thoughts like these, with words 
and tones like these, that Alice had fanned his 
love of adventure into a flame when he was a 
boy; they had had power to send him from 
her then, but now the enthusiastic words, the 
sympathising tones, told two ways. They were 
as powerfiil to keep him back as to send him 
away. On one side, there was the old ambi- 
tion, the old thought of glory ; on the other, 
Alice. He crossed over to her side of the 
fire-place at last, and leaned over her chair. 

"Alice, read that !" he said, placing in her 
hand the letter he had previously shown to 
Maxwell. 

Alice unfolded the letter eagerly, but it took 
her a long time to read it. The silence that 
followed was oppressive as a nightmare to 
Sebastion ; he heard the clock in the hall tick, 
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the ashes falling from the grate ; he thought 
her eye would never have travelled to the end 
of the page. 

She folded it slowly at last, and returned it 
to him ; the enthusiasm had quite died out of 
her voice, it had a harsh, forced note when she 
spoke. 

"It is what you have always longed for," 
she said. " Tou will go, of course. I believe 
you will succeed in all you undertake, and I 
congratulate you. There are dangers out 
there ; it is cold, and dark ; but I think not 
worse, not colder nor darker than we shall be 
at home." 

"Alice!" Sebastion said, "listen to what I 
have got to say to you. We have often talked 
of this, we settled long ago that it was a 
worthy thing to do ; a thing that a man might 
be glad to die in doing. I have believed, 
ever since I was a boy, that it was the thing 
that I had to do. I have longed for the 
opportunity, and it has come in a better way 
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than I had ever hoped ; but Alice, there is one 
other thing that I have longed still more for. 
Alice! that is your love ! If I can have that, 
I shall have found * the new thing under the 
sun/ — ^the fortunate islands — I shall not want 
to go further to look for them. But it must 
be your love, and nothing else; not your friend- 
ship, or your esteem, or anything short of it. 
I am not generous enough to give up one hope 
without being sure of attaining the other. 
You are deciding my life for me, Alice ; don't 
deceive me, or yourself. I have seen to-day 
that you have courage enough. Oh ! choose 
honestly, now. If you love me — I don't say 
much, but a little truly j so that you can be 
happy with me — say, stay, and I will stay. 
If not, I will set your father free from the 
difficulties that are weighing so heavily on him 
now ; I will do all I can to ftilfil any wish of 
yours that you may deign to confide to me ; 
and then let me go while I have strength to 
go, while I have still some flickering interest 
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in my old purpose in life, some object still 
worth living or dying for." 

There was again a moment's silence; Sebas- 
tion heard the clock in the hall tick once or 
twice more, and then Alice rose, stood facing 
him and held out her hand : — 

"Stay!" she said, in a voice half tender, 
and half sad ; " I am afraid you don't quite 
trust me yet ; but stay, I too am not generous 
enough — I have not strength enough to let you 
go away — " 

"Promise me one thing," Sebastion said, 
a few mmutes after, when he had drawn AUce 
to him and placed the solemn betrothal kiss 
on her lips, "promise me that you will never 
be afraid of me again; that you will never 
hide anything from me. I believe I am not a 
very lovable person ; neither my own mother, 
nor my brother, ever managed to care much for 
me, but you — ^let me feel at least that I do 
not repulse you — ^promise never to give me 
such a terrible pain." 
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" Sebastion," Alice said, looking up to him 
with eyes swimming in happy tears ; " promises 
will not do any good ; there is something else 
we have always wanted, you and I. Perhaps 
God will give it to us now ; it is the best gift 
of all, and love is only half alive without it. 
Let us try, each of us, to teach the other to 
have faith." 

"Was that actually you cousin Sebastion, 
who were playing and laughing with the chil- 
dren in the school-room just now?" asked 
Euth, in a tone of surprise, as she entered the 
breakfast-room, where her cousin was sitting 
alone. 

" Yes, actually, it was I," Sebastion said, 
coming forward with a smile to relieve her of 
a load of shawls and pillows that she was 
bringing from her mother's room, and surpris- 
ing her almost beyond her belief, by stooping 
down and greeting her with a cousinly salute 
on her forehead. 
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"Well!" Euth said, putting down a heavy 
tea-caddy she had been carrying under the 
shawls, with an impatient jerk on the table, 
" well ! I must say you all take it differently 
from what I should have expected." 

"It! what?" 

" Why, you don't mean that you have for- 
gotten," cried Kuth; "but hush! here she 
comes." 

Smiling, bridling, and blushing, Caroline 
now entered the room, and answered her 
cousin's morning greetings, with looks full of 
conscious importance. The meaning of these 
looks was, however, lost on Sebastion ; she had 
to put her thought into plain words before he 
would understand. 

" Well," she asked at last, when her patience 
was quite worn out, " what do they all think 
about — about me at Earle's Court ? Have you 
not got a note for me from Alice ?" 

Sebastion felt considerably conscience - 
stricken. 
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"I really beg your pardon," he said, "I 
was talking to my uncle on matters of busi- 
ness the greater part of the day, and I really 
forgot to mention the circumstance of your 
engagement to any one." 

" The circumstance ! " repeated Caroline, 
pouting her pretty lips, and shooting forth as 
angry glances from her blue eyes as she could 
make them convey. Her artillery was not 
very powerful, however, and no one was hurt 
by it. 

" But did you not see Alice, then ? did you 
not even give her Caroline's note?" £uth 
asked, resuming the subject during breakfast. 
Sebastion put his hand guiltily into his 
waistcoat-pOcket — there the forgotten note 
still lay, where he had placed it yesterday 
morning, and by its side another little twisted 
note, directed to Euth, in Alice's delicate 
hand-writing. He inadvertently pulled them 
both out of his pocket together. 

"Tou have brought me an answer, I see," 
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said Caroline, stretching out her hand joy- 
fuUy. 

" No, no," said Sebastion, retaining Alice's 
note in his hand, when he handed over the 
other; ^Hhis is for Suth, and it is about 
quite a different matter." 

He kept the note carefully near him on the 
table during the rest of the breakfast-time, and 
laid his hand lovingly upon it from time to 
time. 

A battery of angry looks was forthwith 
opened upon him from Miss Earle's end of the 
table. 

He sustained even this heavier assault with 
perfect equanimity ; he was even detected now 
and then in smiling to himself; he persevered 
in offering attentions to his offended aunt and 
cousins, with gay good-humour. Euth was 
fairly puzzled-such magical transformatious 
had never fallen within her experience before ; 
she had not yet come across the enchanter 
who is always working them. 
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^^ Come and walk with me in the little back 
garden ; you look as if you wanted a breath 
of fresh air," Sebastion said, by way of com- 
pleting her astonishment, as he and Kuth left 
the breakfast-room together. 

"Give me Alice's note first," said Kuth, 
peremptorily. 

"No, no; the walk in the garden first, 
and then the note ; there is someone's garden- 
bonnet on the table, put it on, and come out." 

" What has come to you ? I hardly know 
you this morning, Sebastion," Kuth said, as she 
followed him down the steep stone steps that 
led into the square, damp, town-garden. 

He made her take his arm when they had 
got out, and they walked once round without 
speaking. Buth recognised her cousin again 
then, the old gravity and look of resolution 
had settled down on his face once more. 

" Cousin," he began at last, stooping down, 
and speaking in the peculiarly earnest and al- 
most sad tones which his voice assumed when- 
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ever he spoke from his heart, '' I think you 
have a right to hear first what I have got to 
tell, for I believe that you love Alice Earle 
better than anyone in the world does, except 
one." 

" I love her better than any one loves her," 
Buth said, with a Uttle tremble in her voice, 
for she dreaded what was coming. 

" No, not so well as I do — ^not a hundredth 
part as well as I do," said Sebastion ; ^^ you 
had better get to believe that, for your own 
sake ; make yourself quite sure of that before 
I go on." 

Euth drew her hand away from Sebastion's 
arm, and turned round to look at him. 

''You don't mean that it is true what 
Caroline told me. You don't mean that you 
are going to marry her? Oh! Sebastion," 
she said, with a look of reproach that pro- 
voked him not a little. 

He had come out expecting opposition, how- 
ever, and he was resolved to be patient. 
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" Come now, Kuth, be reasonable — ^why 
not, if I love her." 

" Does she love you ? " 

" She says so,'' answered Sebastion, 
smiling. 

Kuth put her hand on Sebastion's arm 
again, and walked on with an air of having 
given up the world in despair. 

" Come now, cousin Ruth," Sebastion went 
on, half-playfully, half-eamestly, "make a 
full confession. Why are you so solemn about 
it? Why do you find it so impossible to 
suppose that Alice should marry me fi'om any 
other then the self-sacrificing motives you 
were attributing to her the other day. Why 
should she not choose me of her own fi^ee will?" 

"I don't know, I could not," said Ruth, 
decidedly. 

" Luckily, you see, it is not you I want," 
answered Sebastion, with a little pardonable 
malice, which, however, Ruth was too un- 
conscious to feel. 
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"Of course, you don't," she answered, 
" and after all, I ought not to judge for Alice ; 
of course, she likes you if she has said so. 
She always used to like Maxwell better than 
anyone else she knew, and you are not 
unlike him. You looked very like him just 
now, when you smiled ; but what will he say 
about it, I wonder ? " 

" I can tell you, for I saw him last night," 
Sebastion said, drily, and with an instantaneous 
change of countenance that Kuth saw with 
surprise; "he said, let me see — ^they were 
very proper and well-considered words — ^that 
I could not have given him a sister more 
entirely to his mind — I think that was it." 

" Well, give me Alice's note now, I must 
go in to mamma, she will want me," Kuth said. 

They had reached the narrow flight of 
steps that led up to the house. Buth turned 
round before she mounted : — 

" I hope I have not been rude to you," she 
said, hesitatingly. 
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*^ You have not been very civil," Sebastion 
answered, " but never mind, I shall get over 
it. Here is your note. Shake hands. We 
shall have to be friends now." 

Kuth gave him her hand cordially, and 
then seizing the precious note which Sebastion 
evidently grudged to her, she ran through the 
hall, and up the staircase as fast as she could, 
that she might shut herself up in her own 
room unobserved. She would not have en- 
countered Caroline's cross-questioning, or her 
aunt's curious glances just then, for the world. 

She had a long and vehement fit of crymg 
before she opened the note. The perusal of 
the few happy, hopeful words in which Alice 
told her news, ought to have set her heart at 
rest, but it did not. It only forced her to an 
examination of the source of her sorrow, and 
she was obliged to confess to herself that all 
the dislike she had felt and expressed at the 
idea of Alice's marriage did not spring from 
fears for her happiness. A little jealous pain 
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at the thought of having to give up the right, 
she had always arrogated to herself^ of loving 
Alice better than anyone else did, mingled 
vnth her anxiety. 

It was at least a step towards conquering 
this feeling, that she was honest enough to 
confess it to herself; but Euth went into her 
mother's room with a little arrow of pain 
quivering in her heart, and all that day 
she hung over the invalid with a morbid feel- 
ing of appropriation. " You, at all events," 
she said to herself, ^^ no one shall take from 
being quite my own;" and, as she wrapt herself 
in the thought, she shut ears and eyes to the 
answer which the wan face and failing voice 
made: — 

" I, too, must go ; not any new love, but 
something stronger than new love, is coming 
for me." 
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CHAPTER II. 



** Sweet day so cool, so calm, so bright, 
Bridal of earth and skj. 
The dew will weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou mnst die/* 

Herbbbt. 



" Well !" Alice had placed Ruth in an arm- 
chair^ by the open window of her own room at 
Earle's Court, and, seated on a low stool in 
front, took both her hands and, leaning forward, 
tried to look into the half-averted dark eyes, 
that resolutely refused to return one of her 
pleading glances. The single word came out 
in a tone hatf-expostulating, half-interrogating, 
and Ruth felt that there was no use in keeping 
up any longer the farce of conversing on in- 
different subjects, that she had been sustaining 
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diligently the whole afternoon. The time had 
come, perhaps the very last time in their Uves, 
when she ^nd her friend must look into each 
other's hearts once more. It was six weeks 
since the day of Alice's engagement, and this 
was the first time when they had been able to 
be alone together; in one week more Alice 
would have gone abroad with her husband. 
The ^^well," expressed a world of questions, 
pleadings, references to past times, in its one 
syllable. It melted at once the perverse feel- 
ing of isolation that Kuth had been wrapping 
herself in during so many days. There was 
no such thing as resisting Alice's gentleness. 
She bent her head down to the clasped hands, 
and burst into a fit of tears that washed all 
the jealous pain out of her heart for ever. 

" You believe that I love him now," said 
Alice, understanding the unexpressed answer 
to her unexpressed question. 

Buth made an effort to subdue her unusual 
fit of emotion. 
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" I suppose I must/' she said, looking up 
with a half-proYoked and half-satirical smile ; 
" but it passes my comprehension." 

" Now, if you had not smiled," Alice went 
on, "I was going to tell you what I have 
never told anyone else, not even him — ^how 
much." 

"I warn you not," Kuth said, "I shall 
either laugh, or be jealous ; how wonderfiilly 
selfish you lovers are, you can see nothing but 
your own happiness in the world, and you 
fancy that everyone else, however far out of 
the circle they may be, however desolate and 
cold you may be leaving them, have only 
just to come near and look on to be warm 
enough." 

" Forgive me for troubling you then," Alice 
said. 

"No, no, Alice; forgive me — ^go on, say all 
that you can say, for by this time next week 
I shall grudge having lost a word." 

" I only want you to know how generous 
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he is/' Alice went on, drooping her head almost 
too low for Kuth to see the glow on her fair 
cheek, ** and yet I must not tell anyone all 
that he has done, Ruth. One must have seen 
ruin, and worse things than ruin, quite close, 
and have been saved, to know what gratitude is. 
It seems to come naturally to him. I believe 
he could give away all that he has quite simply, 
and only be anxious that no one should say a 
word about it. He has been working so hard 
for papa since — since that day, that I have 
hardly seen anything of him, and yet I have 
never dared to say such words as gratitude, or 
thanks to him." 

" Dared," said Kuth. 

" Yes, dared," Alice went on, smiling ; " I 
should not love him as much as I do, if I could 
not be afraid of him too ; it is my nature, I 
must always look up. And, oh ! Ruth, is it 
not always so in love? Don't all the old 
stories tell us about it ? There is always a high 
and a low. It is the poor little kitchen-maid 
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sitting among the cinders, or the goose girl on 
the common, and the prince comes bj and 
chooses her; or else it is the gardener's son 
working in the garden, and the princess sitting 
in the balcony, looks down and loves him for 
his golden locks ; but Bath, I had rather have 
been Cinderella, and had the prince." 

" Well, I confess I cannot see either the 
prince or Cinderella in this case," said Kuth, 
shaking her head ; " but one thing I will be 
liberal enough to tell you, Alice; I acknowledge 
that Sebastion is as generous as possible about 
money. You know, I suppose, what he has 
done for Caroline. I don't like receiving 
favours of that kind, even from relations, and 
yet I shall always be gratefrd to Sebastion, for 
not letting that man ever have it in his power 
to say, that he took Caroline from us quite 
penniless." 

" That man ! You do not get to like him 
any better, then, as you see more of him ? " 
asked Alice ; " I hoped that you would." 
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" I will tell you something he said a week 
after he and Caroline were engaged, and you 
shall judge/' said Kuth, her dark eyes growing 
darker as she spoke." You know how anxious 
he is, just for appearance-sake, that Caroline 
and he should he married from Earle's Court on 
the same day that you and Sebastion are. 
Caroline, though she would like it too, was 
willing to have the wedding put off till later 
in the summer, when perhaps mamma might be 
better able to bear the pain of parting with 
her. She proposed this to Mr. Gadstone one 
day, and he said, with that disagreeable smile 
of his, that it * was never wise to defer a wed- 
ding too long, for that then something might 
happen to prevent its ever taking place. What 
had the old lady to do with it ?' he said ; * better 
have it at once, before she got worse, and was 
more in the way.' I was sitting in the room 
with them when this conversation passed, and 
I saw a gleam come for one moment into 
Caroline's eyes. I knew that it was her good 
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angel speaking to her for the last time, warn- 
ing her that there was a chance offered to her 
once more to get free. Oh ! Alice, if she had 
loved mamma enough, she would never have 
passed over that speech ; indignation for her 
would have opened her eyes, and she would 
have saved herself" 

" You are impatient, Ruth," Alice said, after 
a moment's rather embarrassed thought. " You 
judge people too absolutely. A man might 
say even that, and yet not be altogether bad. 
He must be going to marry Caroline for love, 
arid if he he really loves her, it will change 
him; you will see in time how wonderfully 
it will change him. Promise me, Ruth, for 
the sake of your family peace, that you will 
not always judge him harshly for that one 
speech." 

"I wish there were only that one; but, 
Alice, your charity must have grown very 
much if it stretches over Mr. Gadstone ! " 

"Charity and love are the same, you 
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know/' said Alice, smiling, "some day you 
will understand it. Only love one person 
enough^ and everything is good, everything is 
hopeful, one wishes well to everyone, the 
whole world is in sunshine." 

"And other people, whose eyes are not 
precisely in the same state, had better keep 
out of the way, to escape being dazzled by the 
glare, 1 think," said Ruth. 

Alice tenderly stroked the two slender 
brown hands she still held between her own 
white ones. 

" You must not fancy that I am forgetting 
your troubles, darling," she said, " because I 
want you for once to look at the bright side. 
I daresay it is hard for you to do it just now ; 
while all my cares have been charmed away, 
yours have remained just the same. 

" No, the worst is lightened," Ruth said, 
more cheerfully, "mamma is a little better. 
She does not dislike the prospect of Caroline's 
marriage as much as I do ; she is too humble 
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and self-forgetting to see that she is not 
treated with proper respect, and she hopes 
that all manner of good will arise from it for 
Frederick and the other hoys. If only the 
disappointment would wait to come till she 
is safe out of the way of suflfering. One 
strange change that has come out of all these 
events is, that Aunt Harriet and I find our- 
selves sympathising with each other. She 
thinks of Mr. Gadstone much as I do ; and 
as for the other marriage, she considers you as 
unworthy of Sebastion as I think him of you ; 
she is dreadfully disappointed and irritable 
about it. Sebastion is as much to her as you 
are to me, and we actually pity each other." 

" I am glad of it," Alice said, " I have often 
wished that I dare say something to Aunt 
Harriet about taking Sebastion away from 
her, but I know it would not do. I fancy 
there might be more hope that you and she 
could come to understand and like each other, 
than that she and I ever could." 
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"I do understand her better than I 
did," Euth said. ^^I have been afraid 
sometimes that I was getting like her, as 
jealous and as exacting. I think there is just 
a touch in me of the family love of ruling and 
playing providence over those we care for. 
But I will root it out ; there have been slaves 
and victims enough already to that hideous old 
household god of the Earles. I will not be 
another. That jealous temper shall die now, 
in this first struggle. I have promised myself 
that it shall." 

" And you will conquer, Ruth," Alice said, 
looking up with admiration at her friend's 
energetic face and flashing eyes. 

" Whatever faults you discover in yourself, 
I know that you will never rest till you have 
shaken them off. I wish I was as honest and 
resolute about my own. I seem to have been 
awakened lately to a sense of unreality in 
myself, nearly all my past life has been a 
dream ; there has hardly been anything earnest 
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or true in it. Now that I have wakened up, 
and grasped one real possession, it frightens 
me to look back ; I am something like a tired 
swimmer, clinging to a single spar ; — I trem- 
ble lest it should slip away from my hands, and 
I should find myself alone again on the tossing, 
changing waves. It ought not to be so; I 
feel that it ought not to be so. My love 
ought to have something deeper to rest upon 
than even love itself, than any human love. 
One can live in dream-land without it, but not 
in real life. I feel as if I were stretching out 
blindly towards that stronger hold beyond; 
perhaps this new experience opens a way to it; 
sometimes it seems near, and then the old 
feeling of unreality comes back." 

"Alice," said Ruth, thoughtfully, "I 
wonder often what would make the unseen 
world look near and real to us. I know that 
trouble does not always, and now you are 
telling me that love and joy have not done it 
yet for you. One thing I am quite sure of— if 
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once we could see it ; if we could only, for a 
minute or two, once really believe the things 
that people talk so coldly about, we should 
care very little afterwards whether it were 
joy or sorrow that opened our eyes." 

" I cannot quite say that," Alice answered, 
" and yet I have a kind of hope, that every- 
thing that happens to us may come only to 
lead us on to that very knowledge. Such an 
expectation would make our lives look like 
a journey, like Sir Galahad's, to find the 
Holy Grail — it would give even me cou- 
rage." 

^< Wbate'er betide, all armed I ride, 
To find the Holy Grail." 

" WMch of US two will find it first ? " said 
Ruth. 

That suggestion put a stop to the conversa- 
tion for the time ; it threw them both into a 
musing fit about the fixture: they sat close 
together, with clasped hands, but each had 
entered into a different world. The one, lying 
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in the golden light of happy love, the other, 
alas, overcast and fuU of cares quite unsuited 
to the age of the dreamer. Ruth was the 
first to recollect that the time was passing on, 
and that she had not as yet entered upon that 
inspection of Alice's things^ to enjoy which 
Caroline and her mother had urged her to 
take this holiday. It must be confessed that 
things^ even wedding-things, had at that 
period of Ruth's life no very special interest 
for her. She was wanting, as yet, in the true 
feminine instinct. She turned collars, and 
silks, and laces over with an indifferent hand, 
and only lingered when her tour round the 
room ended before a large centre-table, piled 
with rolls of clothes and packages, which 
Alice had been engaged in making up when 
her cousin came in. They were tokens she 
was going to leave behind her for different 
friends, favourite school-children and pen- 
sioners in the neighbourhood. Ruth noticed 
ends of well-remembered dresses sticking out 
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of the bundles, and various well-known trea- 
sures of Alice's; books and trinkets all 
ticketed with new names on them. No one 
seemed to have been forgotten ; it looked very- 
desolate to her, like such a complete breaking 
away from the old life. She turned hastily 
from a pile of books and drawings inscribed 
with her own name, and tried to dis- 
tract her attention by noticing the clever 
arrangements and contrivances of the boxes 
and portmanteaus, in which Alice's possessions 
were about to be packed. They looked as if 
they had been constructed under the direction 
of an experienced traveller. 

" Does he mean to take you into the middle 
of Africa ? " she asked at last. " It would be 
just like him ; he will never be happy, I be- 
lieve, till he has got you there, where no one 
can presume so much as to look at you but 
himself— oh ! he is a true Earle." 

" Tou must know why we are going away 
for so long," said Alice, in a tone of remon- 
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strance. " By the arrangements that Sebastion 
has been obliged to make, Earle's Court will 
now actually belong more to him than to poor 
papa ; at least, it is his doing that papa is able 
to go on living here. Sebastion thinks it best 
to go quite away, that everything may go on 
here as it has always done, and that papa may 
feel as if there had been no change. If we 
had stayed, Sebastion might have seen some- 
thing done that would have annoyed him, and 
been tempted to interfere, and then — " 

"Yes," said Ruth, "I understand; it is 
just like Sebastion." 

" So perfectly generous," said Alice. 

"No, forgive me," said Ruth; "but just 
something a little short of perfectly generous. 
I think I know one person who could have 
stayed, and seen things done he did not like, 
and not interfered, only remained on the 
watch to be of use when he was wanted. I 
think that's what Maxwell would have done 
in Sebastion's place." 
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" Sebastion must know what it is best to 
do," answered Alice, rather quickly. 

" What is this ? " said Ruth, taking up a 
morocco-case, and opening it hastily to change 
the conversation. "Oh! what exquisite 
pearls ! " 

"Sebastion's present," said Alice, with a 
little look of pride and affection at the jewels, 
which slightly roused Ruth's contempt. 

"So," she said, dangling the strings of smooth 
white sea-wonders very disparagingly over her 
fingers ; " I see Mr. Gadstone is not the only 
person in the world who thinks expensive 
jewellery the most eloquent medium for expres- 
sing true love." 

" The pearls were not bought in England," 
Alice answered; "Sebastion has been keep- 
ing them for me for years, and there is a story 
about them ; that is why I like to have them 
so much ; there is nothing new here but that 
large diamond-clasp, which you have hardly 
deigned to look at. Don't you see the Earle 
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motto — * Verity sans peur ' — written on dark 
enamel in diamond spots of fire." 

Buth looked at it for a few minutes in 
silence. 

" It is worth a great deal of money, I sup- 
pose," she said. 

"A very great deal, I am afraid," said 
Alice; "perhaps, the case altogether, two 
hundred pounds ; there is a diamond broach to 
match the clasp of the bracelets inside the case." 

Ruth returned the bracelet to the case, and 
pushed it away impatiently. 

" I wonder how I should feel," she said, 
"if I were carrying about on my wrists as 
much money as would make some anxious per- 
son happy for the rest of her life." 

"But must we never look at anything," 
said Alice, " without thinking of the money it 
cost ? May not some things represent quite a 
different thought, so different that the costli- 
ness never comes into one's recollections, ex- 
cept as part of the symbol." 
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"Well, if you are to be decked out in 
jewels, I am glad they are pearls," Euth 
allowed, reluctantly. 

Alice would have excused the mercenary 
turn her thoughts had taken, if she had known 
how heavily anxiety from want of money 
weighed at that time on her young cousin's 
mind. 

" I am glad that Max is going to dine here 
to-day," Euth said, following out her own 
thoughts instead of the conversation ; "I have 
been wanting to talk to him for some time ; 
if he will do something for me, mamma's mind 
may be eased from a care that is troubling her 
very much just now." 

" I will take care that you have an oppor- 
tunity of talking to him after dinner," said 
Alice; "it will not be difficult to manage that, 
for Sebastion is the only other guest ; but now, 
I think, we had better leave all these things, 
and go down stairs. They will be waiting 
for us." 
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They meant the two brothers. Euth had 
not seen Max since the day when she and 
Sebastion had visited the studio together, 
and she thought what several other people 
had been remarking about Max, lately, 
that he had altered very much in the 
last few weeks ; he looked much older, more 
like a grown-up man, and his face had 
assumed a more decided likeness to the pecu- 
liar Earle physiognomy than she had ever 
noted in it before. He talked, too, more 
than usual, and, in spite of her prejudice in his 
favour, Ruth could not help thinking that, for 
once in his life, he was disagreeably full of his 
own affairs. He had been very much engaged 
lately in perfecting an invention for improving 
coloured engravings; he had given up his 
whole time and thoughts to it, with an 
absorbed attention very unlike his usual 
habits. To-day, it really seemed as if he 
could not talk or think of anything else ; he 
had brought a few specimens of his most sue- 
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cessfiil attempts to shew to his brother, and 
he was very busy before dinner pointing out 
their merits and defects to everyone whom 
he could find at leisure to listen to him, from 
Major Earleto Ruth. 

Euth would gladly have dispensed with her 
share of the explanations ; she had no eyes 
for judging different shades of green, or for 
testing relative distinctness of outline in 
different pictures ; she would rather have had 
leisure to contemplate fully a living picture 
before her eyes, which opened a glimpse to her 
of a new phase of existence, of which she had 
as yet gathered no hint. No new invention, 
however wonderful it might be, could have 
interested her so much just then, as the con- 
templation of the new expression on the faces 
of Alice and Sebastion, as they stood for a few 
minutes talking together in the window. The 
humble face, so fuU of loving pride, the proud 
face softened with such a strange humility, as 
if the two natures reflected and embellished 
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each other. The slanting rays of the de- 
clining summer sun fell full upon them, 
leaving the rest of the room in shade. Were 
they always to stand so together in the 
light of their own love, or was that a 
light, Ruth wondered, which must* have its 
risings and settings like any other. 

Alice was an admirable hostess that even- 
ing, full of observance for every one. Each 
word and look seemed to convey a timid 
entreaty to all around her to share in her 
happiness. After dinner the foiu* young 
cousins walked together in the garden. It did 
not require much manoeuvring on Alice's part 
to make them fall into separate groups. She 
and Sebastion walked briskly up and down 
the broad walk by the river, while Euth and 
Maxwell followed on the same path more 
slowly, taking two turns while they took four. 
They passed each other now and then, and 
words of Alice's and Sebastion's talk occa- 
sionally reached the other two. 
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" In four days the expedition sails to the 
Northern seas," they heard Sebastion say; " I 
might have been going — ^this might have been 
our last evening together, Alice." 

There was some playful reply of Alice they 
did not hear, and then Sebastion spoke 
again : — 

" Well, it is not too late yet. They would 
be glad to have me even now. I have only 
to ask." 

" Look at the crimson tint on that cloud. 
What painter would ever dare to give the 
exact colour? " broke in Maxwell, loud enough 
to put to flight all danger of overhearing any- 
thing more. 

"Do you never think of anything but 
painting and tints?" cried Ruth, wearily. 

"Not when I can help it," answered 
Max, so wearily too, that Ruth hastily glanced 
up to his face, and saw an expression there 
that made her suddenly excuse his previous 
talkativeness. They both stopped in their 
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walk ; Ruth sat down on a seat under a tree, 
and Max, leaning against the trunk, 
folded his arms, and looked out over the river 
towards the sunset. 

" The last Earle's Court sunset for us," he 
said at last. 

"What do you mean?" cried Ruth, who 
was far too really unhappy to be sentimental 
about it; "why should it be the last? you 
don't suppose she will never come back 
again?" 

" You don't suppose she will ever come, do 
you?" asked Max, looking after the white 
outline of Alice's figure, now at the further 
end of the walk. " If you and I are asked 
to meet Captain and Mrs. Earle, when they 
return from Italy, do you thmk it will be she 
whom we shall welcome? Do the same people 
ever meet each other after years of absence?" 

"You can't tell, you have never tried," 
said Ruth, in a voice that was sharp with pain ; 
" at all events, what you said was nonsense ; 
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the sunset at Earle's Court would be the 
same." 

" No, there I am right, there I do speak 
from experience," answered Max, with more 
alacrity in his tone. " I know that we never 
see the same scene after ever such a short ab- 
sence. No two springs ever clothe themselves 
in the some colours to us; no two winters 
give us the same snow ; Nature is always look- 
ing at us with a fresh face, or rather she 
wears so many veils over her face that we 
can never boast to ourselves that we have 
seen her truly. Always perfect, and always 
new." 

"Perfect!" cried Ruth, who, becoming in- 
terested in the conversation against her will, 
felt a little perverse. " I will tell you some- 
thing cousin Max, it is only because you 
have lived at Kingsmills all your life that you 
think the scenery round here tolerable ; every 
one but you cafls it ugly. When we 
first came from Devonshire, it made me 
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quite unhappy to have to live among 
monotonous flat fields^ smoke-dried trees, and 
stunted hedges." 

"I am glad I live here/' said Maxwell, 
" glad that I have been obliged to learn the 
artist's lesson of seeing beauty everywhere 
under such unfavourable circumstances. A 
true worshipper can worship in any place, and I 
think that it is only those who have learned to 
kiss the hem of Nature's garment, that are 
worthy to gaze on the full beauty of her glo- 
rious face." 

"I wonder," said Euth, suddenly, "whe- 
ther you are really feeling all this enthusiasm 
about Nature to-night, or whether you are try- 
ing to call it up — " 

" In order to cheat myself into forgetting 
something else," interrupted Max, colouring, 
" what do you mean ? Why should it be so ? 
or, is it perhaps only a polite way of telling 
me that I am talking nonsense, and that you 
wish I would be silent ? " 
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" No, I don't want you to be silent, I want 
you to talk about real things. Turn your 
back on the sunset and the river, and answer 
me one practical question. Why has not 
your father paid my brother Frederick 
his clerk's salary for the last two quar- 
ters! It is a very small sum, I know, 
but it is of consequence to mamma. Frede- 
rick refiises to speak . to Mr. Meyer about it, 
or even to write to him, but I think that is 
false shame. Would it make your father 
angry to be reminded of such a thing, do you 
think, if he were told at the same time what 
it is to us ? " 

"Tour brother says that my father has 
neglected to pay him his salary?" asked 
Max, looking business-like and speaking 
low instantly ; " but it is impossible that — " 

" It is impossible that Fred would have 
said so if it were not true," interrupted Euth, 
proudly ; impossible, oh ! quite impossible that 
he would have given mamma so much 
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unnecessary pain. No one could be so 
cruel." 

" If there has been an oversight, it is we 
who have been cruel," said Max; "my 
father is from home for a day or two, but I 
can find it out ; I am glad you spoke ; my 
father has been unusually busy lately, and I, 
I fear, have not been helping him as much as 
I ought to have done. I have some accounts 
by me now, which my father intrusted to me to 
look over, after they had passed through your 
brother's hands ; perhaps my delay in giving 
up these has been the cause of my father's 
apparent forgetfulness— I will work at them 
to-night, I am much obliged to you for your 
straightforwardness. " 

"Obliged to me for calling you back to 
real things," said Euth, smiling. 

"No, no, the others are the real things," 
said Max. "Turn again to the sunset, 
don't let us lose the last rose-colour fading 
into grey. We can't live on the husks that 
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the swine eat ; beauty and calm, and the 
lessons that nature is reading to us are the 
most real things." 

" Come in, the sun has quite set now," said 
Alice, as she passed them next. " You, Euth, 
and Max are looking quite wan in the 
twiUght." 

They all turned instinctively at the 
threshold of the door to take one last 
look. 

**Good bye, beautiful day," Euth heard 
Alice whisper ; " you can never come again to 
us." 
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CHAPTER III. 
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*^ For my heart was hot and restless, 
And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me, 
Seem'd greater than I could bear.' 

LONGFBLLOW. 



" Now, dear mamma, I hope you will try to 
go to sleep," said Euth, as she entered her 
mother's room late on the next evening; 
" Frederick has come in and gone up to his 
room, it is past eleven o'clock, and there is 
really nothing to keep you awake any 
longer." 

" Well, good night, dear ; I will do the best 
I can, you must go to bed yourself; and, 
Kuth, what is it you have got in your hand ? 
If it is the f5pont-door key, I wish that you 
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would leave it on my dressing-table. I know, 
of course, that you always tell me the exact 
truth about when Frederick comes in, but 
stiU it is a comfort to see the key there, when 
I open my eyes in the night, and to feel sure 
that the boys are all safe in the house." 

" I have put it on your little table close to 
the night-light, full in view," said Euth, " and 
now I will make you comfortable once more, 
mamma, and you must promise to sleep.'' 

" You have not spoken to Frederick since 
he came in, have you, Ruth ? " Mrs. Brandon 
asked, as Euth leaned over her to smooth her 
pillow ; " you have not heard yet, I suppose, 
whether what you said last night to Maxwell 
Earle has produced any good result. If Fre- 
derick should have brought the money home 
with him to-night, oh ! how thankful I should 
be. The greater part of it must be spent on 
him you know, Euth, because he earns it all ; 
but if, with the rest, we could contrive to buy 
the things the dear children want so much, I 
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should be so happy. You will come and talk 
about it to me in the momingy Euth." 

"Yes, if only you will promise not to 
think and make plans just now," said Ruth, 
coaxingly. "I am going to leave the door 
open, for your room is very hot, and if you 
want anything and call ever so low, I shall 
hear you up stairs." 

Euth kissed her mother when she had done 
speaking, and left the room, not sorry to cut 
the conversation short ; she wished she could 
have been sure that her mother's thoughts 
would not recur to the subject of it as soon as 
she had left her. Euth had caught a glimpse 
of her brother's face when she opened the 
door for him, she had noted the quick sound 
of his step as he ran up stairs, and the slamming 
of his garret door, and she felt sure — ^perfectly 
sure — ^that he was not the bearer of any good 
news; that the relief for which the whole 
little family had pined so long could not be 
coming from him, at least not that evening. 
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She slowly ascended the flight of narrow stairs 
that led up to the little room she and her 
sister occupied, and, when she reached it, sat 
down quietly on her bed, too tired to begin at 
once the task of undressing. Caroline had 
lately been rather an uncertain sleeper, and to 
prevent all danger of rousing her, Ruth ex- 
tinguished her candle before she sat down. 

The moonlight, streaming in through the 
attic window, gave as much Ught as she 
wanted. She sat for some timb looking 
languidly at the squares of light on the 
faded carpet that partly covered the floor, 
and was just falling off into an uncomfortable 
doze, when she was suddenly and completely 
roused, by hearing the name very distinctly, 
but softly, uttered : 

" Kuth, I want you," a voice said from the 
dark doorway. 

Her nerves were always perfectly controlled, 
and her -mind present. She slipped noise- 
lessly fix)m the bed, and went on tiptoe to the 
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door ; her brother Frederick was standing on 
the threshold — ^she could not distinguish his 
face, for the light from the window fell on the 
upper part of the room only. But he took 
hold of her hand as she came near, and led 
her towards the staircase. 

" I want the key of the house-door," he 
said, in a voice which somehow or other made 
the common-place words strike dismay to the 
very bottom of her heart. 

^^I left it in mamma's room, and she is 
most likely not asleep yet," she answered, 
quite quietly, after a moment's silence. Her 
brother uttered an exclamation of vexation, 
and turned towards the door of his own 
room, drawing Euth after him. It was a 
smaller attic, opposite the sister's room. 
There was a candle burning in it. Ruth 
glanced first at her brother's face — it was 
very pale, with an eager, startled look in the 
dark eyes — ^then, round the room ; two or 
three drawers stood half open ai^d empty ; a 
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small leathern bag, that had been evidently 
packed in haste, stood on the table, and by it 
a little heap of money, a sovereign, and some 
half-crowns and shOlings, that looked as if 
they had been lately counted over. 

" Oh ! Fred, what are you going to do ? " 
cried Ruth desperately ; " you are surely not 
thinking of leaving us — ^you are not going to 
break mamma's heart now at the last." 

" Hush, hush— don't talk like a foolish 
girl. Have done with such nonsense ; if 
I had wanted tears, and such talk as that, I 
should have called Caroline. Kuth, I am in 
great danger and difficulty — you must help 
me. Go down softly, and get the key out of 
mother's room without disturbing her; she 
will not be surprised to see you go in ; bring it 
to me, and never say a word about to-night to 
anyone." 

" Tou shall not go away, I won't — " Ruth 
began, but an impatient flash out of her 
brother's eyes stopped her ; she saw that op- 
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position was the wrong weapon to use with 
such a character as his at such a moment. A 
sudden thought, that seemed at most an in- 
spiration, flashed into her mind. " Come down 
with me to mamma's room-door, then," she 
said, and taking her brother's hand firmly, as 
she spoke, she made him follow her as she 
had followed him a moment before. 

The two went down the stairs noiselessly 
together ; they had gone up and down care- 
fully on so many evenings, that they knew all 
the creaking boards and the places where it was 
safest to tread. 

Just outside the room Ruth made her 
brother pause, detaining him with a firm 
hand. The door was ajar, and they stood just 
on one side of the opening, in the dark them- 
selves, but able to see clearly into the 
room. 

The light fi'om the nigh,t-lamp fell on their 
mother's face as she lay in bed. Her eyes 
were closed, but the thin white hands were 
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clasped and raised up, and the lips moved 
constantly. 

A little nearer, Ruth forced her brother to 
approach, and then they heard the murmured 
words. Ruth knew very well what the words 
would be — ^for day and night they were rising 
up almost as ceaselessly as the pulses beat in 
the mother's heart — words of prayer for her 
children. Frederick's name came the oftenest ; 
Ruth knew that it would. 

"Oh! God," the mother prayed, "give 
him grace to be good to me while I Uve, that 
he may never have to suflFer remorse when I 
am happy with Thee in heaven.'' 

"Now," whispered Ruth, "shall I go in 
and get the key ? " 

Her brother snatched away the hand she 
had been holding restrainingly, and rushed 
back again up the stairs. 

Ruth followed more slowly. When she got 
back into his room she found that he had 
thrown himself down on his bed, and was 
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weeping convulsively. The crisis of danger 
appeared to be past for the present. 

She began to pace up and down the room 
softly ; by-and-bye her brother called her to 
his bed-side. 

" Ruth, do you know what you have done?" 
he said, in a voice that sounded choked and 
weak from the exhaustion of past emotion. 

"Yes, quite weU, and I am glad,'' she 
said: 

"No, you don't," her brother answered, 
" and when you do, you won't be glad. Do 
you suppose that I was going to leave home 
for pleasure, that I had no reason for what I 
wished to do, that there are no bad conse- 
quences that must follow my staying ? " 

" I am sure that no consequence that can 
follow will be so bad as your going away 
would have been. How could you think of 
leaving her to wait for your coming, hours and 
and hours, watching, and hoping, and being 
disappointed after aU — she who never sleeps 
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till she knows that you are safe in the house ; 
you had far better have killed her." 

" Tou had far better have killed me than 
have done what you did last night," Frederick 
answered, raising from the pillow a face where 
the traces of emotion were suddenly swallowed 
up in a cloud of sullen gloom. " How dare 
you interfere in my affairs? How dare you 
talk about me to Maxwell Earle ? It is you 
— ^you may take this comfort to yourself— it is 
you who have ruined me, just as the danger 
seemed past, just as fortune was beginning to 
favour me at last." 

" You have received your money and spent 
it on yourself, then, Frederick," Euth said. 

" I have, but that's of no consequence, it is 
not that — I had a right to do as I liked with 
my own money, you ought never to have ex- 
pected me to bring it home ; you ought not 
to have interfered." 

There was a moment's silence, and then the 
young man, after restlessly tossing over and 
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over on the bed, went on, as if having once 
entered on the subject, it were a relief to 
talk. 

"If only," he said, "there had been any 
possibility of getting on at home, if only I 
could have had any peace, or any amusement 
in the evenings, I should have gone on dif- 
ferently ; but it was impossible to stand being 
at home, you know that. Earle's Court was 
weU enough till — you know what I mean ; 
when Ihat was over and I had no more hope 
there, I was forced to go out and seek some 
amusement for myself, to drown thought ; and 
then I was forced to get money somehow. I 
suppose it was the devil, or something of that 
sort, made it so easy at first ; the money seemed 
thrown in my way on purpose that I might 
take it. The other clerks were all such fools, 
too, one could not help wishing to outwit 
them. Even now I am certain that there was 
only one person who could have found me out. 
It is your meddling, £uth, that has undone 
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me; you set Max Earle on the scent; he 
had put the accounts aside ; they would never 
have been carefully examined, if your question 
had not made him suspect that something 
must be wrong ; he told me so himself." 

" I don't understand you, Frederick," Ruth 
said, trembling all over ; " what have I done? 
What was there in those papers ? What do 
you mean by being found cut ? " 

" Only that my accounts are wrong by one 
hundred pounds ; only, if you will have it in 
plain words, that Max Earle accuses me of 
being a thief." 

" But, oh ! Fred, answer, — ^it is not true," 
cried Ruth, breathlessly. 

" I meant to have paid it back," Fred said, 
" only I was — I always am unlucky — ^you had 
better have let me go. Will it do my 
mother's heart much good to see me after she 
has heard this; to have me here when my 
name is branded, when I have been turned off 
disgraced on her hands ? What will our grand 
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future brother-in-law say ? Will he be ready 
to marry the sister of his tumed-off clerk? 
Will he send me to prison, do you think? 
There was one other thing that I might have 
done safer and shorter than running away ; I 
thought of it as I came home to-night ; the 
moon was shining on the river, the water 
would not have been very cold, there was not 
a creature on the bridge. Oh ! what a fool 
I was not to do it — ^it would all have been 
over by this time ! " 

" It would have just begun," Ruth's solemn 
voice said from the head of the bed. 
" Frederick, you are a fool ; do you think 
thaJt would have undone anything? — do you 
think thit would have made it any better 
for you? How do you know that you 
would not have heard, and seen, and felt the 
consequences you want to escape all the more ? 
Do you think that it would have been any 
easier to have met mamma, with her broken 
heart, there than here ? " 
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A sob from the bed showed that Frederick's 
mocking tone was only affected after all. 

There was a short silence, which Fred was 
the first to break. 

" What am I to do ? What is to become 
of me ? " he said, turning to Ruth with that 
sort of cowardly dependence which is always 
displayed in moments of danger by natures at 
once wilful and weak. 

"Tou — you," cried Ruth, indignantly; "it 
is mamma I am thinking about — ^what can be 
done to save her ? " 

" Yes, what can be done ? think of some- 
thing," Frederick went on, in an imploring 
tone. 

" Let me think, let me think," Ruth 
answered. 

She stood quite stiU in the middle of the 
room; the candle had burned out; but the 
moon, in its course through the sky, looked 
in now at this window, and threw pale green 
lights on the bare floor. It seemed to Ruth 
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afterwards as if she had thought for hours ; 
in reality it was not, perhaps, for five minutes. 
One picture after another rose before her 
eyes ; she realised with all the force of her 
deep sympathy the coming trouble. She 
seemed actually to taste the bitterness of her 
mother's despairing pain, and to see her 
writhing under the death-blow. Great waves 
of sorrow lifted up their heads and seemed 
ready to flow in, and then her strong hereditary 
will rose up — they should not come. She did 
not throw out her heart in prayer for help 
from above, she did not ask for guidance or 
teaching. At that moment of her life Ruth 
lost sight altogether of the loving father whose 
merciful will over-rules all things ; she saw 
only a cruel, unjust fate coming near to crush 
the helpless, and she stood up and defied it. 
Her mother should not suffer ; anything else 
might come afterwards, but that should not 
be. By-and-bye a suggestion came; a plan of 
action perfectly well-defined and clear rose up 
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in her mind — ^whether it came from above or 
below she did not stay to examine. She had 
not asked for any inspiration, but there it 
was. And it apparently required nothing in 
order to carry it out but a little of the strong 
resolution which she had in herself. As soon 
as she had seen it all clearly to the minutest 
point, she turned to the bed : — 

" Get up, Frederick," she said, " and put 
your clothes back into your drawers. Gro to 
sleep as usual, and be ready to go back to 
your work in the morning. By this time to- 
morrow. Max Earle shall have received the 
hundred pounds wanted to make your ac- 
counts right, and he shall have given his 
word never to reveal his — ^his discovery to 
any one — even to his father." 

" How do you know ? what do you mean ? 
how can you possibly do all this ? " 

"I can and will — ^you shall see — only 
don't betray yourself ; be careful what you do 
and say to-morrow. Good night. Now, go 
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to sleep, if you possibly can, or you won't be 
able to behave as you ought to do." 

Frederick would have questioned her 
further, but Suth, anxious to be alone, 
escaped from him and slipt out of the room, 
noiselessly turning the key in the lock when 
she closed the door behind her. She had grown 
ten years older in caution since she had crossed 
the threshold of her own room that night. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



'* Twas bat one little drop of sin 
We saw this morniDg enter in, 
And lo t at eventide the world is drowned." 

Keblb. 



Ruth sat down once more at the foot of her 
bed to think out her plan. It was a vision of 
Alice's case of jewels that had risen up in her 
mmd at the critical moment, and suggested a 
method by which her brother might be saved 
from danger. 

The fierjr eyes of the diamonds seemed to 
glare at her out of the darkness. 

She had thought of the worth of the jewels 
when she had first seen them, and it was not 
unnatural that it should recur to her now. 
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She took her resolution at once — she would 
ask Alice to sell them and give her the money. 
Alice could not refiise such a small sacrifice 
out of all her wealth of happiness. As for the 
second and most formidable obstacle, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining Maxwell's silence and co- 
operation, memory was suggestive again here. 
She determined that Alice should ask the 
favour, for one look came back to her out of 
her last evening's recollections that told her, 
without her analysing the meaning of her im- 
pression very clearly, that there would be very 
little difficulty in obtaining Maxwell's consent 
to any last request made by Alice Earle. 
Whether she were acting generously or not in 
requiring such sacrifices fi*om her best friend, 
whether the steps she was about to take were 
right or wrong, she carefully avoided asking 
herself. Like most determined persons, she 
contented herself with meeting one difficulty 
at a time, and her plan presented several for- 
midable enough to require all her resolution 
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to meet them singly. The first presented it- 
self to her as soon as the bright morning light 
showed her, in the looking-glass opposite the 
bed, her own pale face and eyes, red with 
watching. How should she go down-stairs 
and meet her mother's anxious eyes, and join 
in the common talk at breakfast, and see the 
bustle of family life going on around her, and 
keep her terrible anxiety from being read in 
her eyes, or slipping out in words from her 
lips. People, who have had much anxiety and 
many secrets, know well enough how to cover 
them over with fair white winding-sheets of 
common-place words ; but Ruth was a novice 
in concealment as yet. The necessary business 
of the morning, the being obliged to help in 
washing and dressing the younger children, and 
in preparing her mother's breakfast, helped 
her to gam a greater degree of composure 
than she had hoped for. 

When she entered the breakfast-room, what 
she esteemed an unlooked-for piece of good 
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news awaited her. There was an empty plate 
and cup opposite Sebastion's usual seat at the 
table, and Miss Earle was telling Caroline, as 
Ruth entered, that she need not put much tea 
into the tea-pot, for that Sebastion had breaks- 
fasted more than an hour ago, and had gone 
off to London on unexpected business. He 
would not return till late next day. Caroline 
fortunately talked all breakfast-time about her 
wonder that Sebastion should be so Ml of 
business three days before his wedding; 
and, under cover of her volubility, Ruth's 
and Frederick's silence passed unobserved. 
They exchanged one glance, and then care- 
fully avoided meeting each other's eyes 
again. 

When breakfast was over, Frederick lingered 
nervously in the hall. Ruth heard the sound of 
his feet shuffling on the pavement, and she knew 
that he was waiting for one word with her 
before he ventured out. She was anxious to 
give it him, and yet it seemed as if everyone 
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must suspect that something was wrong if she 
went out. 

"Why does not Fred go?" Miss Earle 
asked^ at last ; "he will be very late ; go and 
tell him to be quick, Susan." 

" I will go," Ruth said, so eagerly that the 
sound of her own voice startled her, and every- 
one looked up. 

Of course Susan and the children followed 
her into the hall, and Ruth had to walk with 
her brother to the door, and stand out on the 
step, to get an opportunity to say the word 
he was waiting for. 

" Don't be afraid," she whispered, " no one 
will have heard yet. Mr. Meyer is from home, 
and I know — ^know as surely as possible— that 
Max will not say a word to anyone till he has 
spoken to his father." 

Fred looked relieved, and went. 

Ruth stood outside the door, and watched 
his figure as he passed down the street with 
very different feelings from any with which 
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she had ever looked at it before. She recol- 
lected what he had said about the river the 
evening before, and a sickening dread of 
hitherto undreamed-of evil took possession of 
her heart. She had not known before that 
she cared so very much for this brother. They 
had always stood apart hitherto. There had 
been a kind of antagonistic feeling between 
them. Frederick had at one time tried to 
monopolise too much of Alice's attention, and 
Ruth had been jealous of him ; but now he had 
come to her in trouble, — she was required to 
help him, — ^he belonged to her from that time 
forth. 

The next step that Ruth had to take was to 
obtain permission to walk to Earle's Court to 
see Alice. Many people in her perplexity 
would have troubled themselves to invent some 
ingenious excuse or plausible reason for wish- 
ing to go ; but Ruth was too straightforward 
to think of doing this. Ruses never succeeded 
with her, and she had no taste for trying them. 
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She walked back into the breakfast-room, and 
said, looking full in Miss Earle's face : — 

" I am going to walk this morning to Earle's 
Court to see Alice." 

"Sebastion has given you a message to 
take, I suppose," Miss Earle said, looking up. 

Deceit, even tacit deceit, was repugnant to 
Ruth's nature. The motto on Alice's bracelet, 
" V^rit^ sans peur," rose up before her eyes 
again ; but it was written in diamonds. She 
had coveted them. She put the warning 
aside, and remained silent. 

"Well," exclaimed Caroline, rather pee- 
vishly, "I do think, Ruth, that when the 
house is in such confusion, when the day is 
drawing so dreadfully near, and there are such 
thousands of things to be done for me, you 
might find something more useful to do than 
running backwards and forwards to Earle's 
Court with messages between Sebastion and 
Alice. Dear me, they saw each other yester- 
day ! What would Mrs. Warren say, I wonder, 
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if Mr. — ^if Richard — were to behave so foolishly 
about me." 

Caroline was fond of representing her own 
situation and feelings as precisely similar to 
those of Alice ; and as the day for both drew 
nearer and nearer, the constant comparison 
appeared to afford some mysterious relief to 
the oppression of spirits that, in spite of the 
excitement of choosing her wedding equipment, 
would assail her now and then. 

*' I am sorry to leave you," Ruth answered, 
"but I will try to be back before mamma 
wishes to get up." 

"I hope you will, I am sure," cried Caroline, 
speaking now in a quite natural, and very 
anxious tone, "for Mr. Gadstone is coming 
exactly at one, and it does not do for me to be 
busy, or out of the way when he calls. There 
are several arrangements to be talked over 
about our journey, and indeed it will not do if 
I am busy with mamma when he wants me." 

"I suppose there is no objection to my 
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going/' Ruth said, addressing her aunt, and 
leaving Caroline's speech unnoticed. 

" You have apparently made up your mind 
to go," Miss Earle answered. '* Why make a 
pretence of consulting me? I have left off 
advising you long ago ; I used, however, to 
think Ruth, that, with all your faults, you were 
careftd over your mother ; now I see you can 
neglect her, as well as anyone else, when it 
suits your own pleasure." 

All Ruth dreaded was a dffect prohibition ; 
she accepted the ungracious permission gladly, 
and walked up-stairs to put her bonnet on 
without another word. 

"Tou are certainly a very strange girl, 
Ruth," said Caroline, who had followed her to 
their room ; " you do not seem to mind what 
unkind things anyone says to you. Some- 
times I think, you must have very little feeling. 
I am sure, to see the independent way in which 
you go about, one would think it was you, 
instead of me, that was going to be married ! 

h2 
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And yet, how your fingers tremble; you can 
hardly tie your bonnet-strings; you are cer- 
tainly very unlike anyone else. I am afraid 
sometimes that you will be an old maid." 

Caroline would not have had leisure to 
trouble herself about her sister's future pros- 
pects, if she had known what danger her own 
were in that morning. The sensation caused 
by getting out into the fresh air, the bright- 
ness of the morning sun, the bustle and liveli- 
ness of the streets, oppressed rather than 
relieved Euth's spirits. She fancied that 
people stared at her as she walked ; the sound 
of quick steps following made her nervous; 
the idea that the minutes were passing on, 
and that every step of the long way had to be 
taken goaded her almost into a fever; the walk 
always appeared to her afterwards to have 
been the greatest trial of all her morning's work. 

Her pale face and agitated manner, when 
she entered the little morning-room at Earle's 
Court, frightened Alice. 
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Ruth, though too breathless to speak, took 
the precaution to shut the door after her, as 
soon as she had entered; and Alice, noticing the 
air of mystery that marked her manner, came 
to meet her with a face as pale as her own. 

" Sebastion?" she said, with a look of alarm. 

"No, no, no," Ruth answered, almost pro- 
voked. " Oh ! Alice, can you think of no one 
but him ? he is quite well, as far as I know. 
I have nothing to tell you about him. What 
should have happened to him ? let me sit down 
and tell you." 

"Yes, sit down and tell me," Alice said, 
with an expression of relief that Ruth noted 
jealously. Ruth took the low seat on which 
Alice had sat the day before, Alice sat down 
on a chair near her ; there was a few minutes' 
silence. Ruth was bracing herself to sustain 
a contest of wills. She knew where the point 
of opposition would be, and she called up all 
her strength of purpose to overcome it. She 
was determined to obtain from Alice a promise 
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to keep what she was going to tell her secret 
from Sebastion till they had left England, and 
nothing less than this would satisfy her. She 
felt perfectly certain that Sebastion would not 
approve of her design of keeping her brother's 
misconduct a secret ; and, strong as her will on 
this occasion was, she had not self-confidence 
enough to brave his opposition. Alice's scru- 
ples about making this promise gave her more 
trouble than she expected; she never could 
remember afterwards by what arguments, 
prayers, or tears, she combated them. They 
talked a long time, the minutes passed on, 
the morning was wearing away, Euth began to 
despair, but at last the promise was given, 
and then all the rest was easy. 

As soon as she had yielded this first point, 
Alice felt as if she were being dragged on by 
some irresistible fate. It was really that she 
had yielded to a will stronger than, her own. 
Ruth's story, her vehemence and her despair, 
took away from her all power of judging 
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calmly ; and then the very thought of making 
a great sacrifice has always a kind of attrac- 
tion for a generous character like Alice's. 
Sebastion's first gia meant so much for her, 
and was so dear, that she hardly dare weigh 
carefiiUy the reasons there might be against a 
plan which called upon her to sacrifice it. 
Before she had fully realised the part she had 
to take in the morning's work, she and Ruth 
were in her father's carriage, on the road to a 
jeweller's shop at Kingsmills, which Alice had 
visited once or twice before, at her father's 
command, on somewhat similar business. The 
pearl bracelet and diamonds would not be the 
first of the Earle jewels that had been con- 
verted into money, and experience had made 
Alice's task a little less painful than it would 
otherwise have been. 

" Will you go, or shall I ? " Ruth said, when 
the carriage stopped. 

" I will go — ^Mr. Jacobs knows me — ^he will 
think it less strange," Alice said, rousing her- 
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self; she had been sitting all through the drive 
holding the clasp of the bracelet in her hand, 
and looking at the fiery words, with a monm- 
fiil sort of fascination. 

She was not in reiality long away ; but 
Ruth's impatience exaggerated the time. 

" To the Leasows next," Alice said to the 
servant, pausing on the door-step. 

^^ I wish," Ruth said, uneasily, as Alice took 
her seat, ^^ that you had come out of the shop 
two minutes sooner. Aunt Harriet passed 
down the street just now. She must have 
recognised the carriage, and I am afraid 
she must have heard what you said to the 
servant." 

Alice smiled, sadly. 

"You are learning what I learned long 
ago, that there is no such thing as hiding. I 
thought I had done with all the agony of 
secrets, 'Yiriti sans peur,' when Sebastion 
gave it to me. I felt as if it were a talisman, 
and now I have parted with it." 
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" You are saving mamma's life ; don't look 
back Alice — if she is saved, what does it 
matter what becomes of any of us afterwards? " 
said Ruth, with the wonderful injustice which 
belongs to her exclusive kind of love. 

" You have received the hundred pounds," 
she continued, " but that is only half the work ; 
the real difficulty, after all, is to get Maxwell's 
promise not to betray Frederick." 

" I am afraid," Alice said, " that will be a 
promise on his part to betray his father's trust 
in him." 

" He must make it, if you ask ; and oh ! 
Alice, think of mamma, and be firm. Don't 
let us begin to talk about it all over again." 

With a sigh of weariness Alice acquiesced, 
and they were silent till the carriage stopped 
again. Alice had always been an occasional 
visitor at the Leasows, and since her engage- 
ment with Sebastion, Major Earle's carriage 
had stopped so many times at the gate of the 
manufactory that it had ceased to be an 
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object of curiosity, even to the children. They 
arrived during the younger children's lesson- 
hours ; the place was quiet, and they reached 
Mr. Meyer's little study within the dining- 
room, without seeing anyone but the servant 
who showed them in. Max joined them in 
a few minutes. He shut the door behind 
him, and, for a second or two, the three young 
cousins stood looking at each other without 
speaking, each pale face full of pain, embarrass- 
ment, and agitation. Alice broke the silence 
first. With a very trembling white hand she 
laid a heap of notes on the table before 
Maxwell. 

" You know what these are for," she said, 
looking timidly up to his face; "it is the 
money Frederick owes. Eetum it where it 
was taken from, and for Mrs. Brandon's sake 
and — ^and mine. I am going to be your sister 
so soon; don't let anyone know what you 
found out — promise." 

Breathlessly Kuth watched the extreme 
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agitation that passed over Maxwell's face as 
Alice spoke. He pressed his lips tightly 
together before he answered. 

"You don't know what you are asking," 
he said ; I cannot conceal such a thing from 
my father ; yoii don't know how he trusts me. 
It would be a breach of confidence. I cannot 
do it, but I will tell no one but him ; you 
may trust to his kindness — he will not act 
harshly." 

"No, no, no," Euth struck in, "I can't 
trust him, or anyone — oh ! Max, be merciful, 
you must see yourself that if your father 
once hears of this, he must eend Frederick 
away; he will be disgraced; and think of 
mamma — ^let her die at least trusting us all. 
I don't care what happens afterwards, let us 
think only what will be best for her." 

"The best thing for her and everyone 
else concerned, must be what it is right to do, 
must it not ? " said Max. 

" I don't care for anyone but mamma, and 
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I am certain that the best thing for her is 
that no one should know. What is the good 
of stopping to talk about right or wrong ? For 
my part, 1 would do wrong to save her; she 
has always been suflFering, and this blow she 
shall not have. People pretend to be so 
anxious about doing right, and half the time 
they only mean that they are afraid of being 
punished if they do wrong. I am not afraid; 
I dare do this thing, right or wrong, and 
when mamma is safe I will bear any punish- 
ments, any consequences that come of it. I 
hope they will come only on me if they do 
come." 

" They are sure to come," Max said, look- 
ing at her with surprise, and, it must be con- 
fessed, kindling a little in admiration of her 
boldness; "the worst of it is we cannot 
choose who shall have them, if we could — '' 
he paused, a sudden conviction of the utter 
want of faith and of submission that was 
shown in this strange braving of God's pun- 
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ishments flashed across him; but Alice 
did not give him time to follow out his 
thoughts. 

" I do not think it will bear talking about," 
she said, coming near, and puttmg her hand 
on Maxwell's arm; "but this is the first 
favour I ever asked of you. I shall never 
ask another. I have wished all my life to 
have a brother ; don't spoil my idea of how 
much a brother would do for a sister by re- 
vising to do for me the only thing I shall 
ever ask." 

There was a moment's silence. Alice's hand 
stayed upon Maxwell's arm, and he trembled 
under its light touch. A crowd of tumultuous 
thoughts rushed through his brain, he could 
recollect nothing clearly, but that a time 
would come when Alice would have gone 
away, and he should have to remember her 
words. " I shall never ask but this one thing 
of you." He had a thousand times in the 
days of his boyish devotion to her, longed for 
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a time to come when she might ask some 
favour of him ; the greater the sacrifice it in- 
volved the better, and that it should come 
now, when he was learning with so much pain 
to think of her differently, seemed to make it 
all the more incumbent on his generosity that 
he should not belie his old resolves. Only one 
answer seemed possible. 

"I will do you as you wish then^ 
Alice," he said, almost solemnly; *'and 
if ever you trouble yourself to wonder 
again what a brother would do for a sister, 
remember that yours would die for you ; for 
the rest, I can only say, as Euth has done, 
if what we are doing is wrong, and if there 
are any bad consequences to follow, I hope 
they will come on me." 

" No, upon us," Ruth, said, almost involun- 
tarily holding out her hand. 

Maxwell took it. 

" It is a bargain," he said, more lightly, 
"we are to stand together when the storm 
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comes, you and I — the others may keep out of 
the way." 

" Will it be difficult to manage?" Alice said, 
glancing at the notes on the table. 

" No, I think not ; I see what arrangements 
it will be necessary to make. The blame of 
a little carelessness I must take on myself. My 
father, who returns to-day, will be surprised, for 
he dislikes carelessness, but that will, I think, 
be all. As for Mr. Gadstone, I can trust impli- 
citly to his stupidity; he will never find out 
anything that he is not told. I think you may 
be quite easy, but when all danger is over I 
will write you a line to tell you so." 

" Thank you," Alice said. 

It was all the thanks that either she or 
Euth attempted; expressions of gratitude 
would have jarred equally on the feeling of 
all three. 

Max involuntarily looked round the 
room as if he thought the very walls and the 
old, worn furniture ought to absorb the sweet 
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sounds and hold them as a trust ever after- 
wards. In turning, he caught a look of in- 
tense relief and thankfulness from Euth's eyes 
which, somehow or other, in after times haunted 
the room instead. 

He walked out to the door with his cousins, 
and put them into theu- carriage. 

^^What made you start so?" he said, to 
Euth, as he was helping her in. 

An imperious gesture, commanding him to 
go away, was all the answer he got, and the 
carriage drove on. 

" What is it, dear?" Alice asked, frightened 
at the excessive agitation Euth showed when 
they were alone together. 

It was some time before she could get any 
answer; the self-command, which had kept 
Euth up for so many hours, gave way sud- 
denly as soon as the call for it was over ; and 
when she was able to explain the cause of her 
alarm at last, it did not seem worthy of the 
excessive emotion it had cost her. 
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" It was only," she said, when her tremb- 
ling-fit was passed, ^'because I fancied that 
I saw Aunt Harriet's grey shawl at the turn- 
ing of the lane that leads from the Leasows to 
the straight road." 

^^ Could she have followed the carriage, 
could she have been walking up and down 
below the open window of Mr. Meyer's room, 
and heard all?" 

" A guilty conscience," Alice said, smiling. 

But though she comforted Ruth, a vague 
apprehension haunted her own mind. It 
would not have been lightened if she had 
known what had really happened. For the 
first time in her life, Miss Earle had walked 
leisurely up and down before Mr. Meyer's 
house instead of hurrying past, as was her 
usual custom. She had not confessed to her- 
self that she was listening, but the murmur of 
voices, all well known, had reached her ears, 
though, through all the conversation, she had 
only been able to hear distinctly three words 
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— three words, uttered in Maxwell's earnest 
voice — "Would die for you." 

It was Miss Earle's restless curiosity about 
Sebastion's movements, and the belief— in 
which Kuth had allowed her to remain — ^that 
she was the bearer of some important mes- 
sage from him to Alice, that had induced her 
to haunt her niece's steps that morning. 
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CHAPTER V. 



'*! hftve been to blame, to blame, 
May God forgive me, I hare been to blame I " 

TXNVTflON. 



Though ^e made all possible haste in re* 
turning home, it was long past Mrs. Bran- 
don's usual time for rising when Bath reached 
the house. She found that she had been en- 
quired for many times, and that her unusual 
absence had occasioned great consternation in 
the family. 

Mrs. Brandon, in consequence of her late 
rising, was not dressed at dinner-time; the 
dinner had to be kept back a fall half-hour 
for her, and Ruth took her seat at the table 
quite prepared for a severe reproof, or, at the 
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very least, for some emban'assing cross-ques- 
tioning from her aunt. 

The words she had expected did not come ; 
but she got a long, severe, scrutinising glance 
out of the grey eyes that had awed her ever 
since she was a child, in exchange for which 
she would gladly have accepted the longest 
scolding she had ever received in her life. 

A very busy afternoon followed her anxious 
morning. Caroline obliged her to make up 
for the lost hours by working doubly in her 
behalf after dinner ; she was occupied all the 
afternoon in running up and down stairs on 
errands, and in and out of rooms in search of 
stray articles of Caroline's property. Tired 
and over-excited as she was, the bustle was 
not disagreeable to her. 

Every now and then a gush of satisfaction, 
almost of triumph, rose so high in her heart 
that she could not help betraying it by a quick 
burst of song, or by some little bounding step 
or gay gesture. "Saved, saved," she kept 
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saying to herself, over and over again, and 
then the thought, " I have done it " fol- 
lowed. 

Once or twice, when she was moving about 
or speaking with this glow of happiness upon 
her, she became suddenly conscious that her 
Aunt Harriet was looking at her with the 
same searching look that had met her before, 
and her spirits received an instant check. 
There was nothing new in that, a look from 
Miss Earle would have done as much any 
day ; the new thing was, as Ruth told her- 
self, that she received so many more looks 
that day than her importance appeared to 
warrant. Even when evening was come, and 
she had retired to the dark comer by her mo- 
ther's sofa, where she knew she could not be 
doing anything to attract attention, she felt 
that she was watched. Over and over again 
that night Miss Earle's knitting was laid down, 
and Ruth knew, though she had not the cou- 
rage to raise her head, that her aunt's eyes 
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were fixed steadily upon her. This new cu- 
riosity, whatever nught have occasioned it, 
was not exhausted in one day. Euth was 
haunted by it all the next morning ; it trou- 
bled her so much that she was a hundred 
times on the point of stopping in what she 
was doing, and saying : ** Aunt, what makes 
you look at me so?" a hundred times the 
words rose up to her lips, and then a vague 
dread of what the answer might be prevented 
her fix)m uttering them. She had a secret 
now, and she must be on her guard. She had 
not known before that it would be such a 
heavy weight to carry, but it would not do to 
grow faint-hearted, and throw it down all at 
once. 

It was a great relief when her cousin Se- 
bastion returned fi^om London in the after- 
noon, and her aunt left the sitting-room and 
went out into the hall to greet him. Aunt 
Harriet will have some one else to watch 
now, she thought, and she turned her ftdl 
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attention^ with great satisfaction, on her oc- 
cupation. It happened to be the pleasant 
one of packing some new books, which Se- 
bastion had ordered from London, and which 
were to accompany Alice on her journey. 
Tolerably sure that her aunt would find an 
hour's ample occupation in qi^estioniug Sebas- 
tion on the events of his journey, she allowed 
herself to linger over her task, taking up the 
pleasant-looking volumes lovingly, and stealing 
a glance inside now and then, captivated 
sometimes by a line of poetry, and then 
tempted by a prose sentence to glance down a 
page or two, and gather enough of a tale to 
give her ample employment, at some future 
time, in devising a beginning ^d an end 
for it. 

She was actually forgetting herself over 
Aslpnza's Knight ; the room and the book-box, 
near which she was kneeling, were fading firom 
before her eyes, and the glories of Romance 
land coming near, when she was suddenly 
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called back by feeling a hand laid on her 
shoulder, and hearing her cousin Sebastion's 
voice close to her : — 

" Come, Ruth,*' he said, cheerfiilly, " leave 
all those things just as they are, there mil be 
time enough to finish packing them to-morrow ; 
I want you to take one more walk with me to 
the Leasows/' 

Ruth sprang to her feet and found herself 
facing her Aunt Harriet, who was standing a 
little way within the room with her bonnet and 
shawl on. 

" Who says I may go ? " she asked. 

" Aunt Harriet," answered Sebastion ; " she 
is going too." 

" To the Leasows ! " 

It was partly owing to the bewilderment 
caused by being so suddenly called back to 
real life fi-om the land of magic, where the 
thought had been wandering ; partly that she 
was on the look-out for some misfortune, — ^but 
the surprise she felt at this unlooked-for 
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announcement entirely took away her usual 
presence of mind. 

" Aunt Harriet going to the Leasows ! " she 
repeated, turning very pale, and stretching 
out her hand to catch hold of the table for 
support. 

"Go and put on your bonnet, Euth, and 
don't keep your cousin waiting," Miss Earle 
said, in a tone that had much the same effect 
in bracing up Ruth's nerves that a glass of 
cold water thrown in her face would have had. 

" There is something the matter with that 
child," Sebastion, who had been looking on, 
m surprise, observed, as she left the room. 

" She is only a child," Miss Earle answered, 
in a half soliloquizing tone; "that is the 
chief excuse for her, she is only a child, she 
has never been used to anything like deceit 
before. I don't blame her so much as those 
who are using her to carry on their own 
deceitful plans ; drawing her, young as she is, 
into falsehood and intrigue." 
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" Who are they ? What do you mean ? " 
Sebastion asked, with some unpatience m his 
tone and manner. 

Miss Earle came and stood dose to her 
nephew. Her stiff, formal figure seemed 
suddenly to fall into a new attitude; an 
emotion passed over her face, softening 
every one of its hard lines. She stood 
still for a minute looking at Sebastion, 
and in that moment, years, the effects of dis- 
appointment, solitude, bitterness, fell from 
her ; she looked once more with all her old 
passionate tenderness on a beloved fa.ce, and 
her heart yearned towards him. 

" My poor boy ! " she said, " my poor boy ! 
are you after all to be no better off than I am ? 
is it to be the same story over again ? " 

" I am very happy, aunt," Sebastion said, 
rather coldly, for his aunt's compassion jarred 
very much on his present mood ; " I am per- 
fectly contented with my lot; pray don't 
throw away any compassion upon me. Ah ! 
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here comes Suth ; she has not kept us waiting 
long. We shall want the full sun for our 
work, so we had better set oflf at once/' 

"You don't ask why you are going to 
Leasows/' Sebastion remarked cheerfiilly to 
Buthy when they had left the house ; '^ you 
need not be so very discreet, there is no 
mystery about it. I am only taking you to 
have your likeness taken for Alice. I sent 
down a photographic apparatus from London 
for Maxwell's use, and I have just promised 
Alice that you shall be his first sitter. My 
aunt kindly offered to walk with us; she is 
going to let Ma^^well take a likeness of her for 
me, I hope ; she knows I should value it." 

^' Certainly not," Miss Earle said ; she knew 
better than to suppose her face was worth 
anything to anyone; she had never had her 
likeness taken in her life, she certainly should 
not begin now. 

# 

" I wonder," iaterrupted Euth, who was now 
sufficiently relieved to feel curiosity, " I wonder 
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whether it was you or Alice, who thought 
of giving Max the photographic machine?" 

" What does it signify which of us it was ? '' 
said Sebastion. 

" Only as a mark of character," said Ruth, 
smiling ; " why do you look at me so, Aunt 
Harriet?" 

"I am not looking at you now, niece,' 
Miss Earle answered, " I am looking at 
Sebastion ; I, too, feel curious to hear his 
answer to the question you have asked." 

" Well, if you must know," Sebastion said, 
good humouredly, " I wished to give Maxwell 
some useful farewell present, and consulted 
Alice about it. She knew that he wished 
very much for a better photographic apparatus 
than he had been able to afford himself, and 
advised me to give him one." 

" Just what I thought," said Ruth. 

" Just wliat I feared," said Miss Earle. 

** Feared ! " repeated Sebastion, rather 
sternly. 
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" Well, well," Miss Earle went on, " things 
change as one gets older; people have different 
opinions, and look upon things in different 
lights ; only, I must say, Sebastion, that if I 
were in your situation, I should not much like 
to have to consult my future wife to find out 
the wishes of my own brother, or as you would 
perhaps act well to do, question your brother 
in order to understand your future wife." 

A cloud passed over Sebastion's brow. 
Ruth watched, and saw it come and go ; it 
was a good sign, she thought, that it went so 
quickly. She remembered, not very long 
ago, when such an insinuation would have 
been enough to have darkened Sebastion's 
face for half the day ; now, though he passed 
over Miss Earle's remark in silence, he began 
to talk cheerfully again before they were clear 
of the town, and he made patient efforts to draw 
his aunt into discourse during the rest of the 
walk. 

It had long been a favourite exercise of 
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Suth^s fancy, to imagine extraordinary circum- 
stances nndef which Miss Earle might be 
forced to enter Mr. Meyer's house. She had 
been wont to wonder, as a philosopher might 
speculate on the strength of chemical affinities, 
whether Miss Earle's coldness would melt in 
the genial atmosphere of that sunny home, 
whether the boys Would walk about the room 
at their ease when she was in it, and the chil- 
dren touch her gown and look up into her 
face, or whether the heavy atmosphere she 
carried about with her would prove strong 
enough to make even the light on that house- 
hold altar bum dim. She had opportunity of 
satisfying her curiosity at last, and after care- 
fully noticing the greeting her aunt received, 
and the appearance of the studio five minutes 
after she had entered it, ^he was obliged to 
acknowledge that the preponderance of in- 
fluence lay with Miss Earle. 

There had been a good deal of talking 
going on in the room when they came in. 
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Major Earle and Alice had arrived before 
them, and Mr. Meyer and all the children had 
assembled to witness Marwell*s first attempts 
at using his new acquisition. 

The almost comical expression of restraint 
that fell over Mr. Meyer's face, as Miss Earle 
entered, was so plain that no one could help 
seeing it; and by-and-bye a little whisper 
passed round among the children, it began 
with Harry, and was loud enough in the 
«udd^ sflenoe to reach Buth's ears. 

^^That tall, thin lady is the person who 
does not like papa," whispered one wondering 
diild to another, and then the whisperers 
stood still and cast shy glances of scrutiny, to 
satisfy themselves as to the manner of being 
this could be. 

Miss Earle stood still, too, near the door, 
looking much more uncongenial with the 
place than Maxwell's e^deton, that still 
occupied its position against the wall. 

Ruth found that she was not after all to 
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have the honour Alice had designed for her, of 
being the first sitter. Major Earle had 
already had his likeness taken, and was busy 
finding fault with it when they entered. 

He cut short Maxwell's greeting of his 
brother and cousin, by claiming his attention 
again, that he might point out an additional 
blemish which he had discovered during Max- 
well's short absence fi-om the room. 

Alice took the opportunity her father's pre- 
occupation afforded her, to call Ruth aside, and 
secure one word in private. 

"Bead that," she whispered, slipping a 
twisted note into her hand, "and be quite 
happy." 

Buth took it in the very awkward way in 
which persons unaccustomed to concealment 
generally manage any manoeuvre. The paper 
rustled as she opened it, she thought Miss 
Earle turned her head at that moment, and 
looked at her again with that very same 
scrutinizing look that had been haunting her 
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for SO many hours, and her hands shook so 
that it was some minutes before she could 
make out the hastily-written lines. 

She was still holding the letter open in her 
hand when Sebastion came up to her. 

"Come now/' he said, "and take your 
place ; there are so many pictures to be taken 
this afternoon, that we must not waste the 
light. Maxwell will place you in the right 
position." 

StiU holding the paper which she did not 
like to hide while Sebastion's eyes were fixed 
upon her, Ruth took her seat. 

" There, I think that will do," Max said, 

standing before her and lightly touching 

her head, so as to place it in the attitude he 

had fixed upon; " but stay, we must not have 

this ; a piece of white paper would not do at 

all, it would catch the light ; let me put it 

down on the table." 

He thought it was nervousness that made 

her clutch it so tightly, and he unconsciously 
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put a little force into the movement, by which 
he drew it away. Ruth's eyes followed 
involuntarily to the table, where he left it, 
and she had to have her head restored to the 
right position more than once. Shame for 
giving so much trouble made her rigid at last; 
but the picture came out with an expression 
of anxiety on the face that distressed Alice, 
and mortified the young artist. It had to be 
done over again several times, and an hour 
passed before Ruth was released from her con- 
spicuous position. Even then she dare not 
go to the table to look for her letter, for 
Sebastion requested her to stay and choose 
the size for Alice's picture, and the position in 
which he wished to have her taken. As 
Major Earle interfered in every arrangement 
respecting his daughter's picture, it was a long 
time before they could arrive at any decision. 
" Surely, Alice," he said, when she took her 
place at last, ^^ you are not dressed as I asked 
you to be." 
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'* I think I am, papa," she answered. " I 
tried to attend to all your suggestions. What 
is it that you see amiss ? " 

"You are not holding your head high 
enough,'' he went on ; " your hair drops too 
much on the right side, and now let us attend 
to the placing of your hands. But, Alice, 
how is this ? — ^you are wearing no bracelets ; 
your wrists are quite bare. Surely I men- 
tioned a wish that you should wear the 
bracelet Sebastion gave you ; what could you 
be thinking of ? there is nothing so ugly as a 
bare wrist ; it will quite spoil the picture to 
me." 

Maxwell had not come forward to place 
Alice in the right position, as he had done 
when Ruth had sat down ; he had retreated 
behind his camera and was busying himself 
there ; at this point of the discourse he sud- 
denly raised a somewhat agitated face above 
the curtain : — 

"It is of no moment," he said, "in so 

K 2 
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small a picture as this will be ; you could not 
possibly have distinguished one bracelet from 
another." 

The contradiction was unfortunate ; it made 
Major Earle ten thousand times more bent on 
carrying his point than he had been before. 

" I beg your pardon," he said, haughtily ; 
" the distinguishing mark of a photograph is, 
that the minutest objects are distinguishable ; 
the form of the bracelet would have been 
quite distinctly given, and the form and size 
of this bracelet is its chief beauty. I am sur- 
prised, Alice, I must say, that you should have 
forgotten it." 

"The oversight is, however, easily reme- 
died," interrupted Sebastion, who noticed the 
rapid and painftd changes of colour on Alice's 
face. '■ Maxwell can use the glass he has pre- 
pared, to take a group of the children, which 
Alice wishes to have, and she and I will walk 
back to Earle's Court and return in a few 
minutes properly equipped. You will have no 
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objection to indulge your father in this fancy/' 
Sebastion went on in a lower voice. " I too, 
I confess, shall like the picture, of which I 
mean to have a copy, the better if it has that 
bracelet in it." 

Alice, without taking any notice of Sebas- 
tion's remark, turned her face to her father, 
and addressed him as if he had spoken last. 

"There would be no use in my going 
home," she said ; " I don't think I could find 
my bracelet." 

'^ Not find it ! Why, Alice, what can you 
mean? You cannot have mislaid such a 
thing — ^you cannot be so careless ; surely you 
know where it is." 

" Yes," Alice said, " I know where it is." 

" Then go and get it ; come, my dear — I 
never knew you obstinate about a trifle 
before." 

Alice half rose fi'om her seat, and then sat 
down again. Ruth saw that Miss Earle was 
leaning forward to catch a glimpse of her 
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downcast face, and hear the first word- She 
was conscious that her own eyes were turned 
in stupid anxiety towards her cousin's face. 
Sebastion's steady grey eyes were fixed on it 
too. 

At last Alice spoke ; the words came out 
distinct and slow, but in a dry, harsh, unreal 
tone, 

"I am afi'aid I cannot get the bracelet 
even to oblige papa and Sebastion; it is 
packed up in one of the boxes that have 
already gone to London. I thought — " 

"Don't talk now, keep your face still — ^I 
am actually taking your likeness," — Maxwell 
here interposed, bringing his head up sud- 
denly once more from behind the black screen, 
and speaking in an agitated voice that 
accorded very little with his words. 

There was an instantaneous silence ; the 
picture was taken; but it came out with a 
frightened, conscience-stricken look on the 
face that caused it to be condemned by every 
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one, as even worse than the first likeness that 
had been taken of Ruth. Alice sat again and 
again, but the expression, though a little less 
exaggerated, was always the same. No effort 
could bring a different look on her face, 
though the sun passed away from the room 
before Sebastion would allow Max to leave off 
trying. 

When it was quite plain at last that no 
new pictures could be taken that afternoon, 
Maxwell brought out aU the glasses to be 
looked at, and a little group gathered round 
the window to discuss their various merits. 
Major Earle alone stood aloof: as his advice 
had not been taken, he was determined to 
shew that he had no interest whatever in 
what was going on ; but everyone else, from 
Mr. Meyer to Eva, gave an opinion. When 
the best likenesses had been at last decided on, 
Mr. Meyer took up one of the rejected glasses 
and held it long to the light. 

" How strange it is," he remarked. 
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thoughtfully, " that there is the same 
marked e:ipression in every one of these 
likenesses of both the young ladies, though 
the attitudes are all different; and yet it is not 
the usual expression of the countenance that 
has come out in either case. X have heard or 
read somewhere, that a photographic likeness 
brings out the true expression of the face, not 
only the exact features, but the look that 
answers most fully to the inmost mind and 
soul of the sitter. I hope that this is not 
true, or you young ladies must have very — " 

" Uneasy consciences," interposed Miss 
Earle. 

"Nay, I was only going to say anxious 
minds," Mr. Meyer said ; " and yet," he 
added, smiling, " I must confess that the other 
sentence suits the look on these faces best." 

" If you can persuade people that photo- 
graphy has any such magical power of reveal- 
ing character, I shall soon have plenty of 
sitters," observed Max, who was anxious 
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to draw the conversation back to general 
topics. " People are, for the most part, 
wonderfully anxious to get a little light about 
themselves." 

" Surely not," said [^Sebastion. ^* I never 
heard before that self-knowledge was an acqui- 
sition particularly coveted by the generality 
of people." 

" And yet, why then are phrenologists so 
eagerly consulted, and even every foolish 
impostor who proposes to tell character by 
the handwriting, or by a lock of hair, or any 
other available folly ? I have always thought 
it one of the most comical traits of human 
nature, that everywhere one sees people 
taking such roundabout ways to find out what 
they most carefully avoid knowing in the 
most direct way. Accustomed to see only re- 
flections of their bodies, they try, in like 
manner, to catch shadowy reflected images 
of their souls ; the real thing they dare not 
look into." 
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" No wonder/' Alice said, falteringly, 
" now and then, in some unexpected way, one 
gets a glimpse of it, and it is more than one 
can bear — ^horrible, deformed." 

" And yet," Maxwell began — ^he turned ex- 
clusively to Ahce as he spoke— the presence 
of the less congenial listeners seemed to pass 
away from his memory — ^his eye dilated as if 
he were looking into space, and his words 
came fast and with earnest gestures, ^^ and 
yet, does not this very art that we have 
been playmg with this afternoon, suggest to 
us possibilities of future self-knowledge more 
terrible still. If the sun's rays at our bidding 
can take pictures, and stamp visibly on them 
the passing thought out of our hearts, giving 
actual form to the quiver of pain or shame 
that shot through us for an instant, what 
picture-writing may not be going on some- 
where! Every event of our lives, every 
thought of our hearts, every word that passes 
our lips, is perhaps being recorded in sha- 
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dowy, indestructible fonns, that float away 
with the sunlight to meet us again some- 
where." 

"Don't go on, I can't bear it/' Alice 
exclaimed, suddenly; "every word, every 
untrue word that we have ever spoken, 
written in sunlight to remain for ever. What 
a terrible thought — I cannot bear it." 

" She covered her face with her hands as 
she spoke, and a quick nervous shudder 
passed visibly over her frame. Sebastion 
looked on surprised, Max drew back confused 
and ashamed of his own mistimed eloquence. 

There was a short silence. Mr. Meyer was 
the first to break it. 

Max was hardly in earnest. " Miss 
Earle," he said, kindly, "fanciful people like 
him are fond of imagining terrible things ; and 
they believe in them, and take them to heart, 
less than anyone. We practical people will 
leave conjectures, and keep to what we know. 
However terrible the thoughts may be. 
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that are inspired by dread of the eternal con- 
sequences that may attend our deeds, there is 
a sentence we all learned to repeat in our 
childhood, that is strong enough to dispel them 
aU — ' I believe in the forgiveness of sins/ " 

Alice lifted up her head as he finished 
speaking. Her face had regained more of 
its usual expression than it had worn during 
the last two hours :— 

** Thank you, Mr. Meyer," she said, 
humbly. 

^^I have seen and heard quite enough 
now — ^I am ready to go home," Miss Earle 
here whispered, drawing her nephew aside. 

Sebastion, who had been listening to the 
past conversation with some perplexity, was 
not at all sorry to go. He never heard 
Alice and his brother talking together without 
a secret sort of pang, they were so sure to 
enter on some subject, or start some fancy, 
where he could not follow. It did not cause 
him much regret to reflect that this was 
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probably the last time when he should have 
to stand by, a silent listener of their dis- 
course. 

Alice saw the little aside and observed 
Sebastion's look of impatience immediately. 
Before anything was said she hastened to join 
her father^ who had long ago, with an 
expression of offended dignity, taken a seat 
near the door. 

^^ Can you spare Suth to me for this one 
more evening ? " she said, as she took leave of 
Miss Earle. 

" She has been with you so much lately, she 
is wanted at home," Sebastion objected. 

He had no mind to resign a tSte-a-tSte evening 
with Alice, and her wish for another com- 
panion did not please him. To his surprise. 
Miss £arle decided the question in Ruth's 
favour. 

" Take her home with you, by all means," 
she said. '^ I was going to ask you to do so ; 
Sebastion will walk back to Eingsmills with 
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me; I have several things to say to him — I 
prefer your taking Ruth witH you." 

Miss Earle bowed stiffly to Mr. Meyer and 
Max as she finished speaking, and swept out 
of the room, followed rather quickly by Sebas- 
tion. Alice stood in the door- way and 
watched them as they went down the stairs. 
She thought that Sebastion would have 
looked up once during the descent, but he 
did not. What could it matter, when she 
was to see him again in an hour or two ; and 
yet she would have been better pleased if he 
had turned round only once, if he had given 
the very briefest glance upwards. 

Ruth had remained behind in the studio ; 
her back was turned to the door, and she had 
not heard her aunt's speech nor understood the 
arrangement that had been made for her 
evening. She was busy searching in and 
under the table for the note which Max had 
taken out of her hand. The boys had climbed 
upon the table to obtain a better view of 
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Maxwell taking the pictures, and the disap- 
pearance of the note was, consequently not to 
be wondered at. Ruth looked round the 
room and turned over torn sketches and 
tattered leaves out of school books, that 
strewed the floor, in vain. 

" What is it ? " Max asked, coming up to 
her, as soon as he had observed her anxiety. 

" The note you took out of my hands, your 
note to Alice," Ruth said, in a low tone. 

Maxwell's countenancp fell, though he tried 
to speak indifferently : — 

"It will come to no harm. • I will take 
care of it," he said ; " you had better not look 
for it now. Major Earle is waiting for you, 
and — and — ^my father is watching us." 

The last words reached Mr. Meyer's ears ; 
they were the first, coming fi-om his son's lips, 
that had ever given him pain, and he could not 
get rid of the sensation they caused him for 
many a day. 

Ruth felt rather puzzled, when she got to 
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Earle's Court, to find out why Alice had asked 
her to come there, for she did not seem very 
anxious to avail herself of her society. She 
had to keep Major Earle company for a dreary 
hour before dinner. Alice ran up-stairs as 
soon as they entered the house, and locked 
herself up in her own room. No human eye 
saw the agony of sorrow and self-abasement 
which occupied the hour that followed. She 
had met with a great temptation, and fallen ; 
and she did not soothe or deceive herself by 
dwelling on the greatness of the difficulty in 
which she had been placed. She felt at once 
that it was the habit, long indulged, of sacri- 
ficuig little shades of truth to convenience, 
when her fears were roused, that had made a 
deliberate untruth come so naturally to her 
in the moment of need. 

She remembered Ruth's words : — 
"You wiU grow deceitful, you wiU never 
all your life be able to speak the truth to 
him." 
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She saw for the first tune the dreadful gulf 
into which she might fall. 

The besetting sin of her nature appeared 
before her m its fuU deformity, and for the 
first time a real prayer for pardon, for cleans- 
ing, rose fi-om her heart. Hitherto, pardon, 
to her, had meant nothing more than escape 
fi'om punishment. She had prayed: "Par- 
don me. Don't punish me. Let me escape 
the just consequences of my faults somehow !" 
now ahe had seen sin itself, and she prayed- 
"Anything but that! Let me have any 
punishment, any consequences, but not sm." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



" Cruel, cruel, the words she said, 
Cmellj came thej back one daj." 

TUBNTflON. 



Though Miss Earle had refused Buth's com- 
pany on the plea that she had something of 
importance to say to Sebastion, she did not 
appear to be in any hurry to enter on her 
communication when they were alone toge- 
ther. During the long walk from the Leasows 
to Stone Street, she maintained an absolute 
silence, and her companion was either too 
much occupied with his own thoughts, or cared 
too little for what she had to tell, to remind 
her of her purpose. It was growing dusk when 
they entered the house together, and they 
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found the little down-stairs sitting-room de- 
serted. Caroline had gone to spend the even- 
ing at the house of one of her numerous 
friends. Susan was up-stairs trying to fill 
Ruth's place beside her mother; and a scuffling 
and laughing over head, told them that the 
children had retreated to their own quarters 
at the sound of Miss Earle's well-known 
knock. 

The books which Ruth had left unpacked 
occupied one-half of the chairs of the room ; 
nearly all the others were occupied with boxes, 
travelling bags, &g., of Caroline's. The tea- 
things which the children had used, still stood 
on the table. Miss Earle glanced discon- 
solately round the untidy room, and sat down 
on tiie only vacant chair. 

" Well," she said, in a tone half sad, half 
bitter ; ^^ things are come to a pass with me, 
when I can't find a chair in my own house to 
rest myself on, and when the only notice taken 
of my coming in is, that I hear everyone scur- 

l2 
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rying off to get out of my way. What a great 
deal of pleasure it would give them all, if I 
were to go out some day and never come back 
again." 

While Miss Earle had been speaking, Sebas- 
tion had taken a match from the chimney- 
piece and lighted the candles on the table, 
which had evidently been blown out by some 
mischievous urchin the instant their knock 
had been heard at the door. He took one up 
and was walking towards the door, intending 
to go up-stairs to his own room, in order to 
finish some arrangements he had to make 
there, and return to Earle's Court before it 
grew quite dark, when the deep sigh that con- 
cluded his aunt's speech arrested his steps. 

He looked round the room; the contrast be- 
tween its disorderly, uncared-for appearance, 
and the fastidiously neat figure of his aunt, as 
she sat perched on the one unoccupied high- 
backed chair, struck him with a sense of for- 
lornness. Instead of leaving the room, he 
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walked back to where his aunt was sitting, 
and put his candle down on the chimney- 
piece. 

"Aunt," he said, in the tone of marked 
respect he seldom used, except in speaking to 
her, " you said just now that you had some- 
thing to say to me ; I am ready to hear it 
whenever you like ; you must not suppose that 
any business I may have is more interesting to 
me than hearing anything that concerns you.'' 

Miss Earle looked up quickly, mused a little, 
and then shook her head. 

" I have changed my mind," she said, in a 
harsh, dry tone ; "it was not my own busi- 
ness I was going to speak to you about, it was 
yours, and it occurs to me that, perhaps on 
the whole, I had better not interfere. I may 
as well let things take their course. All my 
life I have been troubling myself about other 
people's affairs, working for them, making sa- 
crifices, taking all sorts of disagreeable offices 
on myself, and what thanks have I ever got ? 
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In my old age, there is not one person who 
would not be glad if I were out of the way, 
not one. I have had experience enough; I 
had better leave off troubling myself; when 
the evil comes I shall be out of the way of 
seeing it." 

The exaggerated bitterness of this speech 
checked Sebastion's sympathy ; of all things, 
exaggerated expressions offended his taste 
most strongly. Respect only prevented him 
from expressing his disapprobation ; as it was, 
he attempted no answer, but, turning away as 
if the conversation were already ended, began 
to occupy himself in divesting some of the 
chairs of their loads of books. 

As £uth had done before, he lingered 
over the employment ; it had charms for him 
too. He did not much care for the books 
themselves, but they were meant to surprise 
Alice, by showing her how much better he 
knew her taste than she imagined that he did. 
Every volume had some pleasant association 
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with it. From one she had quoted a line 
of poetry, years ago, m some conrersa- 
tiotk forgotten by everyone but him ; another 
he had discovered hidden in her work-basket^ 
in days when Miss Earle had been wont to 
punish nothing so severely as unauthorised 
reading. His rare smile came over his face, 
as he took up one volume after another. 
Miss Earle, from the opposite side of the 
room, saw the look, and understood it well 
enough; she had loved once, she had laid 
Uttle loving plots long ago, and tasted the 
sweets of meditated surprises. It was a feel- 
ing partly made up of bitterness for the 
remembered pain of what .she called her un- 
deceiving, and partly compounded of contempt 
for her nephew's blindness, that stung her 
from the silence she had resolved on. 

Her harsh voice broke sternly on Sebastion's 
pleasant reverie. 

" Have the ships sailed that you talked of 
going with ? " she asked, abruptly. 
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" No/' answered Sebastion — " but I believe 
they will sail to-morrow ; it is not quite too 
late yet. I could go even now," he added, 
smiling one of those satisfied smiles, that 
come from a very deep spring of heart-con- 
tent. 

" I almost wish that you were going," Miss 
Earle said. The words were spoken so gravely 
and earnestly, that Sebastion's attention was 
fiilly arrested ; he put down the book he had 
been looking at, and turned to his aunt. 

"Why?" he asked. 

To give an answer as direct as the question, 
was not as easy as Miss Earle had thought it 
would be. She would gladly have drawn 
out some command or entreaty to speak 
plainly, that would make her communica- 
tion seem a matter of necessity, even to her- 
self. 

" Sebastion," she began — " answer me one 
question first. Would you rather know a 
bitter truth, or be deceived? Would you 
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rather go on loving and trusting where you 
are betrayed, or would you like to have your 
eyes opened before it is too late?" 

" If you have any facts to tell me, aunt, 
which you think I ought to know, I shall be 
glad to hear them," Sebastion answered coldly. 
" If it is only a suspicion, or a conjecture, I 
think you may spare yourself the pain of tel- 
ling, and me of hearing it." 

" It is a piece of advice," Miss Earle said, 
imitating her nephew's cold manner. " You 
can attend to it or not, as you please. I am 
glad that you are going to leave England 
directly after your marriage; and now, Sebas- 
tion, listen to my words : when you are gone, 
be in no hurry to come back again. Take 
care of your wife, and, above all things, keep 
her out of the way of your brother. You 
talked of asking him to join you in Kome next 
Christmas ; don't do it. He does not deserve 
any kindness from you ; he has a deceitful, 
bad heart. I always thought so; he is a 
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Maxwell, all over — ^not to be trusted. Have 
I not always said so ? '' 

^^ You have always been mistaken," Sebas*- 
tion answered. "You have satisfied your 
conscience now, aunt, and I hope spoken ill 
for the last time of Alice Earle. In two days 
more, she will be my wife, and then, I trust, 
your regard for me will alter your feelings 
towards her ; at all events, it will be my duty 
to see that no one who professes friendship 
with me, speaks against her." 

The implied preference — the tone of com- 
mand, roused all the old fire of jealousy in 
Miss Earle's nature. She rose from her seat, 
the colour rushed to her faded cheeks, the 
Ught of anger flashed from her eyes, she 
changed from a stiff, precise old maid, to a 
passionate woman. 

" The old story," she said; " your father 
over again, Sebastion. I might have expected 
it. I am to change my opinion at your bid- 
ding, to speak as you desire me, to go down 
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on my knees before yonr wife ; or, if I can't 
do that^ if I can't be blinded, if I can't shut 
my eyes to what is going on before them, I 
am to be thrown aside like a worn-out tool, 
and thought nothing of. I, who cared for 
you before she was bom, who brought you 
back to your father^s house, who sacrificed my 
own interests that you might be a rich man, 
who saved for you, and planned for you." 

"Aunt Harriet, you misunderstand me," 
Sebastion interrupted, taking her hand and 
replacing her on her seat. "I am not un- 
grateM to you ; I know how much I owe to 
your disinterested conduct towards me when 
I was a child. I respect your opinions. I 
I have been led by them, perhaps a little too 
much ; there is only this one subject on which 
we can never agree ; on every other, you will 
find me as obedient as a son should be." 

The kindness of his manner touched Miss 
Earle's heart ; when she spoke again it was in 
a voice of genuine regret. 
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" If I could but believe that she loved you, 
I should not mind. I could give you up. I 
had made up my mind to it. I am getting 
old; it does not matter much now what / 
lose, but it does hurt me to see you deceived, 
to see you giving away all your heart, when I 
know what you get in return." 

" My dear aunt, if you would but take a 
happier view of my position," Sebastion began, 
soothingly. 

"Sebastion, I cannot bear it, you shall 
hear the truth. Sebastion, she is marrying 
you for your money ; she takes you that you 
may pay her father's debts. She loves your 
brother." 

" Hush," Sebastion said ; " I cannot allow 
you to speak like that. Think of what you 
are saying — ^be careful." 

" I have been careful, I knew it a long time 
ago, and I said nothing till I had a proof 
Why, every one in Kingsmills knew it before 
you came home." 
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" Everybody means nobody," Sebastion 
answered, in a tone of evident relief. 

" i have myself seen her, many times, change 
colour when his name was mentioned, ever so 
sUghtly." 

The slight shade of anxiety that had come 
over Sebastion's face left it. 

" Very likely," he answered, smiling ; " but 
that was not for his own sake." 

" She has made you believe that it was 
for yours, has she?" Miss Earle cried, 
sharply. " Oh ! what a dreadful un- 
truth!" 

Sebastion's eyes flashed at the word, and, 
half frightened, half with the instinctive desire 
to produce a proof, which always follows a 
hasty assertion, Miss Earle hurried on. "Yes," 
she said, " you don't like me to call her un- 
truthful ; you would ten times rather take her 
word than mine. What would you say if I 
could prove that she had told a direct untruth 
in your hearing to-day? would you not be con- 
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vinced then that your poor despised old aunt 
might sometimes have spoken with reason, 
and that she had your interest at heart when 
70U accused her of being iull of prejudice and 
unkmdness?" 

Oh ! the miserable egotism of wounded self- 
love ! At that moment she was thinking of 
herself, of the want of belief accorded to her 
warnings, of that old, old story about every- 
one being put before her ; she hardly realized 
the pain she was about to give, the love that 
she was killing. 

She put her hand into the large old-fashioned 
pocket she wore, and deliberately drew out a 
leather case. Sebastion's eyes dilated with 
fear, anxiety, pain, as he caught the first 
glimpse of it. He stood motionless, gasping, 
like an animal which had received a death 
blow, the moment before it falls. 

Miss Earle opened the case, and pushed it 
towards him across the table. The bracelet 
he had given Alice lay coiled up on its white 
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velvet cushion, the diamond words flashing a 
strange comment on its history. 

" How did you get this ?" Sebastion asked, 
making a violent eflfort to speak firmly. 

" Mr. Jacobs the jeweller lent it to me ; he 
thought perhaps that some member of the 
family might be inclined to buy it back, to 
prevent the Earle motto from becoming 
common. Alice Earle had sold it to him for 
one hundred pounds, an hour before I went 
to the shop." 

"Well, go on, that is not all — ^what else?" 
Sebastion said, in a hoarse whisper. 

" She went to the Leasows afterwards," Miss 
Earle went on, " and gave the money to your 
brother Maxwell, whether for his own use, or 
to pay some^debt of her's that she preferred con- 
fiding to him rather than to you, I cannot say. 
I happened to pass under the window ; I heard 
them talking. I heard him say he would die for 
her. There is one thing more — ^you had better 
hear the whole truth, and then you will know 
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how to act. You had better read this; it 
fell into my hands to-day. I went with you 
to the Leasows, because I felt sure I should 
see, or hear something." 

She held out a small piece of crumpled 
paper, as she finished speaking. Sebastion 
took it, and, shading his eyes with his hands, 
held it behind one of the candles ; the words 
stood out, and seemed to bum themselves 
into his brain. It was in Maxwell's free, 
careless hand-writing. 

" Dear Alice, 

" The money you left with me has been suc- 
cessfully applied to pay the debt about which 
you were so anxious. I don't think we need 
fear detection, now or ever. However diffi- 
cult my part of the secret may be to keep, it 
shall always be kept, since you have desired 
that it should be so. Count always on the 
devotion of your" — ^there was a word on 
which a large blot, it might have been a tear 
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had fallen. Sebastion might have seen that 
it was brother, if he had tried patiently to 
decipher it ; but, arrived at the end, the letters 
swam before his eyes, he could distinguish 
nothing in the last line but the well-known 
signature. 

" Maxwell Arthur Earle." 

He laid the letter quietly down on the 
table, turned his back upon his aunt, and 
stood with his arms folded at the little open 
window looking on the street. 

To Miss Earle it seemed as if ten silent, 
tedious minutes passed. The wick of the 
candles grew long ; the noises in the street 
rose and fell on her ear ; she began to 
be a little frightened, to wish that her 
nephew would turn round and say something. 
To Sebastion it was the passing away of his 
youth, the dying of the best part of his 
nature. It was one of those seasons which 
occur in the lives of most of us, when our 
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souls pass out of the restrictions of time, when 
we catch a glimpse of the meaning of the 
word eternity, and discover that it is not an 
addition of endless centuries, but something 
else. To those around us, an instant, perhaps, 
passes — ^to us, an era. 

Sebastion turned from the window at last, 
cold, pale, and wearied. It was over for that 
time, at all events. He had a great deal to 
do, that was all of which he felt clearly con- 
scious. He went to the table, shut the jewel- 
case, and took it and the note up together in 
his hand Then he went to his aunt, and 
spoke in a weak, low, tired voice. 

" Thank you for what you have done,'' he 
sidd ; " you have saved me from the greatest 
possible misfortune. And now remember, 
no one must ever blame them; they are 
children, both of them, who do not know their 

own hearts. You need not trouble yourself 
any more about this; I will see that it is 
returned to the right owner ; and, as I shall 
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be entirely occupied for the next few hours, I 
will say good night, and take leave of you now.'' 

Miss Earle felt too much overawed and 
frightened by Sebastion's manner to venture 
to interrupt him, or to question him about his 
intentions ; but when she had watched him as 
he slowly mounted the stairs with the jewel- 
case in his hand, her usual tone of mind 
returned. 

" Not blame them, indeed ! " she muttered 
to herself, " well, well; I might just as well not 
have spoken; that is all the attention that 
young people pay to their elders in these days. 
Now he will go to her to-night and give the 
bracelet back, and she will have some fine story 
ready, and he will be as much deceived as 
ever. After all, it would have been a scandal 
to have had the marriage broken off, now that 
it has come so near. I have done my duty, 
discharged my conscience, and, whatever 
happens, I have nothing to reproach myself 
with." 

M 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



** The slow, sad hours that bring us all things ill. 
And all good things from eyil." 

TSKHTSON. 



Alice did not come down-stairs till a few 
minutes before dinner was announced. £uth 
turned with anxiety to catch the expression of 
her face, as she entered the room. It sur- 
prised, while it relieved her. Alice's face had 
an almost endless variety of sweet looks, but 
the one it wore that afternoon struck £uth 
as something quite new. It was more hum- 
ble, and yet, strange to say, less timid than 
usual. She went straight to her father, who 
was still swelling with surprised indignation at 
lier disobedience, and kissed his forehead. 

"Papa," she said, "I have done some- . 
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thing very wrong this afternoon ; will you for- 
give me ? " 

Major Earle drew his head back a little, 
hastily; nothing puzzled him so much as 
demonstrations of feeling. 

" My dear child," he said, " you have left 
the door open behind you ; a servant passing 
in the hall might have heard what you said. 
I am pleased at your proper feeling ; you were 
not as considerate of my wishes as usual, but 
I attribute all the blame, I assure you, to the 
vulgar forwardness of your cousin, Maxwell 
Earle. I have remarked to you on his want 
of manner several times, and you know I am 
never mistaken in my observations. However, 
I am quite willing to forget the offence ; there 
is a time for everything, and now it is time to 
go to dinner. We are not to wait for Sebas- 
tion." 

" No," Alice said, " he had some business 
in Stone Street ; he was to come immediately 
after dinner." 
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<<In ample time, I trust, to receiye your 
aunt, iinde, and cousin, when they arrive," 
Major Earle said ; '' they are leaving London 
at this time of year, at considerable inconve- 
nience to themselves, for the sake of being 
present at the ceremony, and I should like 
them to be treated with every possible re- 
spect." 

Alice assured her father that no attention 
should be wanting on her or Sebastion's part, 
and continued during dinner to keep him 
amused by detailing every minute arrangement 
she had made for the entertainment of their 
visitors, both before the wedding and during 
the fortnight after, which they had promised 
to spend at Earle's Court, to console Major 
Earle for his daughter's departure. 

Sir Henry and Lady Falkner, the expected 
guests, were Alice's aunt and uncle on her 
mother's side; she had spent part of her 
childhood with them, and Lady Falkner had 
acted the part of chaperon to her during her 
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two seasons in London. Lately^ there had been 
an estrangement between the two families. 
Major Earle had endeavoured once or twice 
to borrow money from his brother-in-law. As 
a natural consequence, the latter had cooled 
suddenly in his friendship, and shown a mani- 
fest disposition to avoid any intercourse that 
might involve him in any way with his rela- 
tive's falling fortune. 

The news of Alice's engagement to Sebas- 
tion had brought about overtures of reconcili- 
ation ; and Alice had engaged Major Earle to 
respond to them, because she thought that, in 
her father's shattered state of health, any in- 
tercourse was better for him than solitude. 
Euth had heard enough about the ladies of this 
family, to give her a very strong curiosity to 
see them. Flora Falkner, Alice's cousin, had 
long been her beau-ideal of a fashionable lady, 
and she was anxious to see whether the reality 
answered to the descriptions of the character 
she had read in novels. After dinner, she was 
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divided between a strong anxiety to return 
home to her mother, and a half wish to be 
obliged to remain long enough to have a 
gUmpse of the expected guests. 

" I suppose I must wait here, till Sebastion 
comes to take me away," she said at last, to 
Alice, who was sitting at the open window, 
rather silent after her exertions during dinner. 

" I have been watching the sky," Alice said; 
" do you see what heavy clouds are gathering 
in the west? there is going to be a storm. I 
hope Sebastion won't walk from Kingsmills in 
the rain ; I hope he will stay at Stone Street, 
to-night." 

" Alice, have you really been thinking all 
this time, about the possibility of Sebastion's 
being caught in a thunder-storm? Do you 
mean to say, that you are actually uneasy 
about it, that it would trouble you if he were 
exposed to the rain ; he, who has been in all 
sorts of climates and dangers ? " 

"Yes," Alice acknowledged, smiling; she 
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really was as foolish as that ; it would trouble 
her if Sebastion had an uncomfortable walk 
even; she hoped he would remember her nerv- 
ousness about thunder-stormSy and stay in the 
town. 

^^And how am I to get home?" asked 
Euth, rather uneasily. 

" I am afraid you cannot possibly go now ; 
see ! it has begun to rain. Papa will never 
allow the carriage and horses to go out in the 
rain. You will have to stay here till the 
morning, and then you shall go home as early 
as you like. You will become better acquainted 
with Flora, if you see her here to-night, than 
if you have to meet her first at the - on 
Thursday morning." 

" If you are afraid of the lightning, why 
don't you come from the window ? " Ruth 
asked, presently. 

Alice explained that she was not afraid for 
herself, she only hoped no one was out in it ; 
she liked to watch. 
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The storm came on rather violently. 

Major Earle was heard calling out for the 
servants to bring lights and close the shut- 
ters in the library, where he shut himself up ; 
but Alice kept her station at the open window, 
watchmg the movements of the heavy, bursting 
clouds, and deriving comfort, Euth imagined, 
from the fact that they were expending their 
fury over the country round Earle's Court, 
and drifting as they moved further and further 
from Eingsmills. 

She did not allow the shutters to be closed 
till the storm was nearly over, and only a few 
pale flashes of lightning, and a distant rumble 
of thunder came from the southern sky. 

"I have found out what you have been 
looking like all the evening,'' Euth exclaimed, 
when Alice came and sat under the lamp ; 
^^ you are like Max's picture of Bertha Von 
Licktenried sitting in the turret of the Moorish 
castle reading a saintly book. I thought it 
was like you when I first saw it ; and yet, I 
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don't believe that it ever has been like you 
till just now. What has come over you, Alice ? " 

There was no time for Alice to answer, even 
if she had been disposed to do so ; a rumbling 
of wheels along the gravel announced the 
approach of the expected guests, and Alice 
ran out into the hall to welcome them. 

£uth felt a little alarmed at the idea of 
encountering the strangers, and lingered alone 
in the drawing-room for some time. The 
ladies had taken off their travelling dress, and 
were refreshing themselves with tea in the 
library, when she summoned up resolution to 
come into their presence. 

She managed to effect her entrance 
unobserved, and had time to carry on her 
own observations in silence, as she best liked 
to do. 

The gentleman was the only one of the 
party who had seated himself at the table, and 
he seemed to be wholly absorbed in making a 
somewhat elaborate repast. The two ladies 
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had approached the fire, which Major Earle 
had caused to be lighted, in consideration of 
the dampness of the evening. The elder well 
filled a crimson-cushioned arm-chair, and 
looked handsome and at her ease in it. One 
hand carelessly held her tea-cup, the jeweled 
fingers of the other were placed emphatically 
on the shoulder of Alice, who sat near 
her. She appeared to be engaged in a minute 
cross-examination of her niece, and not to be 
at all disposed to accept the dumb show of 
Alice's wavering blushes and quick smiles, 
instead of downright answers. 

"Now, my dear child," Ruth heard her 
say, in a loud, business-like whisper, "you 
really must satisfy my anxiety. Has he mind ? 
— I know he has fortune ; that, considering 
all the circumstances, is of course the princi- 
pal thing ; but still, with my experience, I do 
consider mind a requisite. I should hardly 
advise your manying a man wholly without 
mind." 
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Alice, with smiling eyes and a demure 
mouth, endeavoured to satisfy her aunt that 
Captain Earle was not wholly without mind ; 
but, on further examination, she showed herself 
so painfully ignorant of his mental capacities, 
and even of his phrenological developments, 
that her auditor, as £uth perceived, was in- 
clined to give very little weight to her opinions 
on the subject. She was plainly making up 
her mind to judge for herself on the morrow. 

The attention Euth gave to this discourse 
drew upon her at last an observing look from 
Lady Falkner's handsome eyes. 

" Who is that ? " Euth heard her whisper 
to Alice. " Your cousin. Miss Brandon ? Ah ! 
I remember; your father's youngest sister 
married a Brandon — quite poor, are they not ? 
Well, she has a remarkable face ; not hand- 
some yet, too thin and sallow at present, but 
there is mind there. Tes, yes, depend upon 
it, your cousin has mind." 

"Have you?" whispered a young, very 
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diminutiye lady, who had all the time been 
seated on the hearth-rug, quite close to 
Euth. 

" What ? " asked Kuth, in answer. 

"Mind," whispered the questioner, with a 
very wicked look up from two saucy hazel 
eyes. 

" I don't know," Euth answered. 

The young lady nodded, and resumed her 
employment of industriously pulling out the 
threads of the worsted rug on which she was 
sitting. No other words were exchanged 
between them during the rest of the evening ; 
but all shyness towards the young London 
beauty passed from Kuth's mind on the 
instant. 

At last. Sir Henry's supper and the evening 
came to an end together. 

Lady Falkner retired to her room, after 
giving her daughter many injunctions to 
follow her example immediately, and not 
spend half the night in talking to Alice. 
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Flora heard her mother's exhortations in 
silence^ and^ as soon as they were ended, fol- 
lowed the two cousins to Alice's dressing-room, 
where Suth had immediate proof that Alice's 
ordeal of questions was by no means over 
for that night. The instant the door was 
closed behind her mother, the little lady threw 
off her robe of silence, and burst out with a 
stream of words uttered in a pretty, childish 
voice. 

"Now, dearest, tell me. I am actually 
dying to know. How did it aU happen ? How 
did you manage ? You have been so naughty 
and sly in your letters; hardly saying a word; 
but, there now, you sit down there, and 111 
sit here, and we will have it aU out. I don't 
ask you whether he is handsome or not, be- 
cause I am sure he must be. I saw that 
younger brother of his, whom you sent to call 
upon us when he was in London. Papa asked 
him to dine ; and, my dear, he is killing. Sir 
Galahad, I called him, the instant he came 
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into the room. It made Captain Bellamy so 
savage. * My good sword carves the casques 
of men — ^my true lance thrusteth — ^something 
or another.' — ^Tennyson, you know, my dear, 
that is," she rattled on, turning with an ex- 
planatory gesture towards Ruth. " I hope you 
adore Tennyson. Mamma says he has not 
much mind. I am sure I should hate him if 
he had. I always do hate mamma's people 
with mind ; they are so dreadftdly tedious." 

Alice had gained in one respect by her 
change of inquisitors. Miss Flora was by no 
means particular about receiving answers to 
her questions ; a very little shove was all that 
was necessary to send her oflF on quite a dif- 
ferent track. When she found that she could 
not, by any means, prevail upon Alice to re- 
count to her the " very words of the offer,*' 
or even the precise circumstances imder which 
it was made, she turned with equal anima- 
tion to another set of questions. 

"What has he given you? Do let me 
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look at all the presents. You said he was 
generous, and I know that he is very rich, so 
I suppose they are splendid." 

Alice, with a satisfied smile, showed a little 
turquoise rmg on her third finger. 

"But, my dear," Flora almost screamed, 
" you don't actually mean to say that is all ! " 

"No," Alice answered, drawing back her 
hand, and speaking instantly in a grave, firm 
voice ; " Sebastion gave me a very beautiful 
bracelet. I am sorry I have not got it to 
show you." 

" You have packed it up, I suppose, akeady ; 
but, begging your pardon, my dear, that was 
not complimentary — you ought to have worn 
it on the day. What will Captain Earle 
think?" 

Alice answered that she did not know, and 
even Flora noticed something in the tone, that 
made her glad to give a sudden turn to her 
discourse. 

" So, you are to be the other bridesmaid, 
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and your sister is to be married at the same 
time," she said, looking at Kuth. ." Pink is 
our colour. You are dark, it will suit you. 
I should have looked better in blue. How 
many more bridesmaids are there to be ?" 

" Only two ; a friend of Caroline's, and my 
next sister." 

" Only four bridesmaids for two weddings ! 
what a mistake ! There ought to have been 
at least sixteen. Why, Alice, there will be no 
show at all. It is hardly worth while being 
married for that. Only yesterday I said to 
Captain Bellamy — " 

"So you know him, do you?" interrupted 
Ruth. 

"Know him! I should think so, indeed. 
He is one of the greatest plagues I have just 
now. Pray, do you?" 

" My sister Caroline did ; he used to ad- 
mire her very much, two winters ago. It is 
very odd that you should know him too. I 
have often wondered — " 
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" Whether he broke his heart about partmg 
from your sister," broke in Flora, with a little 
silvery laugh. " Well, my dear, I can satisfy 
you on that point. I will tell you in confidence. 
Captain Bellamy is now, he saySy dying, ac- 
tually, he declares, dying for me. Is not that 
an odd coincidence ? " 

"Yery odd," said Euth, drily; "he was 
dying, I remember, when Caroline knew 
him/' 

The little lady's spirits received a five 
minutes' check at this news. For five minutes 
she sat pulling out her curls in silence, and 
then she jumped up from her seat and com- 
menced a tour round the room, opening one 
box and drawer after another, and strewing 
their contents over the tables and chairs with 
the highest possible relish. Now expatiating 
learnedly on the value of the laces and the 
patterns of the night-caps, and then appealing 
alternately to Ruth and Alice to know whether 
the very thought of having everything new 

n2 
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was not enough to make a person, who saw no 
immediate prospect of being married, ready to 
die with envy and vexation. Euth put her- 
self to bed at last, quite in despair of the ex- 
hibition ever coming to an end, and went to 
sleep with the rustling of silks and the low 
musical chatter stiU in her ears. After several 
hour's sleep, she was partly wakened by another 
clap of thimder, and had a vision of Alice, 
still awake, and kneeling at the foot of the 
bed ; her face looking up with the same calm 
expression on it, that had surprised her before. 
She did not speak, however, and soon went to 
sleep again ; and when she awoke in the morn- 
ing, she could not be sure whether she had been 
dreaming or not. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



** He Cometh not, she said." 

Mabian in the Moated Gbanob. 



The violent storm had broken up a long 
course of dry weather, and a continuous down- 
pouring of irmn lasted during the ensuing day. 
Earle's Court was not a pleasant place on a 
rainy day. The rain poured in streams from 
the projecting balconies and gaUeries that ran 
round the front and sides of the house, plashed 
with a melancholy sound on the stone pave- 
ment, and made rivulets down the gravel 
walks ; while the garden, strewn all over with 
broken branches and leaves from the old trees, 
wore an autumnal look even in the middle of 
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summer. Ruth had never found the house so 
melancholy as she did to-day, when her great 
anxiety to return home made her feel the rain 
almost as a personal injury. She wandered 
about the drawing-room after breakfast, study- 
ing the sky from different windows, and finding 
it quite impossible to delude herself with the 
hope that any quarter presented a hope of its 
clearing. Major Earle and Sir Henry Falkner 
had retired to the library directly after break- 
fast, to read over the marriage settlements that 
had to be signed in the evening ; Sir Henry 
having taken occasion to remark rather 
pointedly that he never put his name, even as 
a witness, to any paper which he had not pre- 
viously read through. 

Lady Falkner contrived to pass the first 
hour with a newspaper ; and afterwards, hav- 
ing succeeded in capturing Ruth in one of her 
restless excursions round the room, kept her 
prisoner during the rest of the morning, while 
she recounted the history of her early life, 
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and, in default of a better listener, made her 
understand the peculiar circumstance that had 
induced her, when quite a child, to unite her- 
self to a man wholly without mind. Alice 
had seated herself quietly at her writing-table 
as soon as she had seen her father settled for 
the morning, and was for some tune rather 
ftdly occupied in writmg notes and replying to 
messages, which the servants who were busy 
completmg arrangements for the hnportant 
event of the morrow, were constantly bringing 
to her. Flora Falkner took possession of the 
windows that overlooked the approach to the 
front-door, and announced to Alice her inten- 
tion of being the first to see him. He was 
sure to come, she said, in spite of the rain, and 
all the morning she was constantly interrupt- 
ing Alice's occupations by calling her, with 
various little shrieks and exclamations, to join 
her at her place of observation behind the 
curtain, and pronounce whether this new comer 
were not the right hero at last. 
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Suth spared sufficient attention from Lady 
Falkner's narrative to observe that, for the 
first hour or two, Alice came readily enough 
at her cousin's call, and joined heartily in her 
laugh, when the visitor, whose approach Flora 
had heralded with so much excitement, turned 
out to be the butcher's boy, or the postman, 
or the confectioner*s apprentice with a tray of 
sweets on his head ; but, as the morning wore 
on, Euth saw that Alice tried hard to excuse 
herself from coming to the window, and that, 
somehow or other, though the note-paper lay 
before her on the desk, and the pen rested 
between her fingers, and she never lifted up 
her head to look about her, no more notes 
were written. 

There could be nothing in the world to be 
anxious about, Suth demonstrated to herself; 
Alice really was too silly about Sebastion; 
surely she could not be troubling herself be- 
cause he did not come, it was too absurd. 

Euth tried to get up a feeling of indigna- 
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tion against Alice for her causeless fears, but 
she could not succeed ; she only brought upon 
herself an attack of nervous irritebiUty that 
n^as aknost intolerable. The chair on which 
she sat seemed to burn her; Lady Falkner's 
loud, somewhat monotonous voice, the words 
of which gradually lost all meaning to her, fell 
upon her with the effect of constant galling 
blows ; the soimd of the musical clock playing 
out the quarters of an hour made her start 
with quick, actual pain. She could hardly 
keep her eyes fix)m the dial, so much she 
dreaded the inevitable hand stealing round to 
the noisy minute, and all this time Alice sat 
motionless. For a fiill hour Suth thought no 
part of her drooping figure stirred, not even 
the long curls which fell so low that they 
touched the paper, and partially hid her face. 
At last, just as the gay chimes for the 
third quarter after two had tortured Ruth 
into breaking away fi-om Lady Falkner's un- 
finished story, and crossing the room to speak 
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to Alice, Flora broke into a still more joyful 
exclamation, and clapped her hands. 

" This time, he is actually here," she said. 
^' A tallish gentleman, in a great-coat, coming 
up the drive; I shall not disappoint you this 
time, Alice." 

Alice started at the sound of Flora's voice 
— started as a person might start out of a 
long trance; her cheeks flushed to the rare 
and beautiful colour that visited them some- 
times; she ran to the window. Suth, who 
followed her and stood near, heard her deep, 
quick breathing ; her eye dilated with a sort 
of fearful intentness, when she came near 
enough to the window to see out of it. 

" It is Maxwell, not Sebastion," Euth said. 

No one answered. The mother and daugh- 
ter turned round, and looked at Alice. Both, 
at the same moment, had caught the infection 
of her anxiety. 

"Do you think he is bringing you any 
news?" Flora asked, in a tone that had some- 
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thing of curiosity, and something of sympathy 
in it. Alice's ear caught the accent, her face 
suddenly assumed an expression of composure, 
of dignity that was quite inscrutable to 
Euth. 

" Certainly not,'' she answered ; whatever 
Maxwell had come to say, it could only be 
about his own affairs ; he could not know any- 
thing that she did not know. She would go 
and see. She came back in a few minutes 
with a set smile on her face, which was just a 
shade paler than usual. It was as she ex- 
pected, she explained quietly. Her cousin 
had called to excuse himself from attending 
the wedding to-morrow. . He was obliged to 
leave home suddenly, there had been an acci- 
dent at some mines at Bilton, which belonged 
to Mr. Gadstone and Mr. Meyer, and as Mr. 
Gadstone was of course unable to attend to 
any business this week, and Mr. Meyer could 
not leave EangsmiUs in his absence. Max- 
well had offered to go in his father's place. 
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Flora was loud in her expressions of disappoint- 
ment. Alice listened to the torrent of words 
till they came to a close, without the least 
change of countenance. 

"And now," she said, "let us go in to 
lunch. Papa has been in the dining-room 
some time; everyone is hungry on a rainy 
day." 

On that day, however, no one seemed 
disposed to verify the truth of Alice's obser- 
vation but Sir Henry Falkner. He settled 
himself to the business of satisfying his appetite 
with the same grave and earnest attention, 
which he was accustomed to give to that 
employment four times every day. Major 
Earle sat opposite, and, neglecting his own 
plate, watched him with restless, flashing 
eyes. Yery angry words had been passing 
between them all the morning. Facts had 
come out, during their morning's mvestiga- 
tions, that had displayed, in a very strong 
light, the reckless indiflFerence with which 
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Major Earle had sacrificed his daughter's 
interest to his own mania for speculation. 
Sir Hemy had taken occasion, in his slow^ 
impassive way, to speak his mind plainly 
about his brother-in-law's conduct, and Major 
Earle, having gone through the gradations 
usual with him on such occasions, of excuse- 
making, contradicting, and prevaricatmg, had 
thoroughly perplexed himself and his auditor, 
and was now tremblmg on the verge of one 
of his fearfiil outbreaks of passion. 

"Where is Sebastion, Alice?" he asked, 
suddenly, when lunch was over, and Alice had 
risen to leave the room. 

" I don't know," Alice answered. 

"You don't know!" Major Earle began, 
raising his voice to a painful pitch; "and 
is this respectful conduct, I ask ? Is this the 
way in which I ought to be treated ? What 
does Sebastion mean by not coming when he 
knows that I expect him ? I ask you again, 
chUd, what does he mean ? Is he giving himself 
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airs because we have condescended to accept 
pecuniary favours from him? I ask you what 
I am to think of such conduct, Alice?" 

The stuttering, incoherent words were heard 
with surprise by everyone but Alice, who had 
heard such too often before. She walked up 
to her father, and laid her hand gently on 
his arm. fiuth had the presence of mind to 
lead the way out of the dining-room, and 
Lady Falkner and Flora followed her. The 
mother and daughter joined each other as 
soon as they got out into the hall; they 
shrugged their shoulders, and whispered 
mysteriously. 

"What a strange sort of wedding-party! 
What could it mean ? Could there be any- 
thing wrong ? really, people should not leave 
things to come out so very late in the 
day, it was making, not only themselves, but 
their friends look so foolish in the eyes of the 
world. 

Euth lingered in the hall till AUce came 
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out; she was passing her, but fiuth caught 
her hand. 

" Alice," she said, " I will put on my 
bonnet, and go down to Eingsmills in the rain. 
I must find out if — ^if anything is the matter. 
Tou know mamma might be worse : nothing 
can possibly be so bad as this suspense." 

"They would have sent for you if your 
mother had been ill," Alice answered, in the 
same set voice in which she had spoken before ; 
" and, Ruth, / am not in svspenseJ^ 

She had averted her eyes when Ruth had 
first spoken to her ; now she raised them slowly 
fi*om the ground, and looked into Ruth's. 
Nothing ever effaced the remembrance of that 
look in Ruth's mind. No cry of pain, no 
spectacle of suffering ever touched her so 
nearly. It left no margin for hope, admitted 
no word of consolation, or sympathy. 

They walked silently back into the drawing- 
room together. Major Earle soon joined 
them there ; he was still very much excited 
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and restless; he walked np and down the 
room, talking incessantly. He could not 
understand, he reiterated, why he and his 
daughter were to he treated with less respect 
than other people. Was Sehastion's conduct, 
in neglecting to keep an appointment on such a 
day, respectM ? Would anyone tell him that ? 
He appealed to Lady Falkner, and, before 
she could answer, began the same question in 
precisely the same words again, each time in 
a shriller voice, and with a more incoherent 
utterance. Alice sat at the fiirther end of the 
room, watching her father as he walked up and 
down, with eyes into which Euth dare not 
look. Flora resumed her old place in the 
window-seat, but, instead of continuing her 
watch, fairly cried like a child from sympathy 
and excitement. 

Lady Falkner drew Euth aside, and, half 
curiously, half kindly, began to put questions, 
skilfully adapted to draw out any information 
that could enlighten her on the true state of 
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affairs. Had there been any quarrel, did 
Kuth know? She understood that Cap- 
tain Earle had behaved so well about set- 
tlements and everything. When things of 
this sort went off, it was generally about 
settlements ; and since, in this case it could 
not be thatj what could it be? Perhaps there 
was nothing after all. What bad judgment 
it was to let anxiety be seen. If even there 
were a slight misunderstanding, it might be 
hushed up, and what a pity to have it talked 
about. What might not the servants be 
thinking, or saying at this very moment. 
How strange it was that Major Earle, who 
had always been so scrupulously anxious about 
appearances, should show so little self-com- 
mand just now. Had Ruth ever seen him in 
the same mood before ? Was it really true, 
what had been whispered, that he was, as 
some other members of the family had been, 
a little, just a little — ^Lady Falkner put her 
hand up to her forehead as she spoke, with a 

VOL. II. 
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significant gesture, and a new, quite unlooked- 
for horror chilled Euth's soul. She requested 
once more to be allowed to return to Eingsmills, 
but Lady Falkner hesitated. Eingsmills was 
no doubt a very gossiping place, and if she were 
seen returning alone on foot through the rain, 
might not some remarks be made? Besides, 
the great thing to be thought of now was, how 
best to soothe Major Earle's temper, and pre- 
vent an outbreak, when Captain Earle should 
make his appearance, as surely he must do, 
sooner or later. Perhaps it might be well for 
Alice to have some firiend at hand, who was 
equally well known to both parties ; they were 
all strangers to Captain Earle. 

Lady Falkner was evidently anxious to 
avoid taking part in any painM or disagree- 
able scene, and fiuth experienced then, for the 
first time, the fate that followed her through 
life, that whenever there was any trouble 
around her, the actors or sufferers in it 
turned instinctively to her, as tiie person most 
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likely to sympathise, and most to be relied upon 
in action. While Lady Falkner's questions 
still went on, Flora crept up to them from her 
place by the window. 

" I have just seen a person come up to the 
front-door, very quickly," she whispered, in 
the half-pleased, half-frightened tone in which 
some people always speak of a mystery. " I 
think he had a letter in his hand ; it may not 
be anything, and yet I think it is something." 
The servant has gone to the door, he is coming 
across the hall ; he has got a letter, I must 
go and see." There was enough sympathy in 
her face to atone for the curiosity. Kuth was 
almost pleased with her for the alacrity with 
which she sprang across the room, and, having 
intercepted the servant and received his mes- 
sage, flew back to Alice. "All right, my 
dear, all right," she cried; "there is a letter 
sent express from London, from Captain Earle, 
for you. He has no doubt been obliged to go 
to town on some sudden business, and this is 

2 
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to explain and excuse himself. Yon will find 
that it is all right. Major Earle. Here is a 
parcel, too, directed to Alice ; some beantifhl 
present, no doubt, to make up for the day^s 
absence. How very gallant and proper, is it 
not ? may I undo the string ? '^ 

Alice took the letter as Flora went on 
speaking, and looked for a fall minute at the 
outside, while her cousin, with more tact and 
delicacy than Euth had given her credit for 
possessing, chattered on and drew her mother 
away towards the other side of the room, that 
AUce might read unobserved. 

Euth followed, and the three ladies stood 
for a second or two with their backs towards 
Alice, looking silently at each other. Flora's 
fingers trembled as she played with the 
stnng of the brown parcel she had laid down 
on the table. Suddenly a loud angry cry 
made them turn round. It was Major Earle 
who had uttered it. He had snatched the 
letter out of his daughter's hands, and 
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when they looked, he was standing upright in 
the middle of the room, holding it out at 
arm's length, and staring at it with a fixed, 
strange, idiotic gaze. The cry had parted 
his lips, and they stood open, pale, and 
working with convulsive twitchings. In an 
instant more, the outstretched arms dropped 
down, a terrible contortion drew aside the 
livid face, and he fell down senseless on the 
floor. 

A terrible scene of conftision and dismay fol- 
lowed ; Flora's shrieks brought everyone in the 
house into the room. The servants crowded 
round, frightened and useless ; Lady Falkner, 
though rather more composed than her daugh- 
ter, was almost as helpless ; Alice alone seemed 
to have any idea of what ought to be done. 
She would not allow her father to be touched ;. 
he had had a fit like this once before, she 
whispered ; and the doctors said he must not 
be moved till he came to himself. She put a 
pillow under his head with her own hands, 
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and sat down on the floor by his side, 
trembling very much, and with a face almost 
as ghastly as his, but still quite quiet, and 
tearless. Ruth observed that she only moved 
once during the long hours before the doctors 
came. Once she put out her hand, and 
picked up the letter her father had thrown 
down, and all the rest of the evening it 
stayed, clutched tightly together, between her 
fingers. 

By degrees a stillness more terrible than 
the confusion fell upon the house; the ser- 
vants stole in and out of the room with stealthy 
steps and awed looks : Flora and her mother 
whispered together near the door. 

Now and then a slight change came over 
the prostrate figure, a momentary appearance 
of consciousness, but it was always conscious- 
ness to pain, a groan, and a drawing together 
of the features, and then all was still again. 

In this manner, the afternoon wore away to 
evening. The rain, that had gone on all day, 
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ceased ; there was a lightening of the sky 
just before sunset, and crimson rays of light 
streamed into the room through the windows, 
which Alice had ordered to be set open. The 
two pale faces on the floor looked more ghastly 
and death-like than ever, as the full light 
brought out strongly the contrast between the 
dead and the living suffermg on one and on 
the other. It was a great relief, when the 
sound of professional voices and assured steps 
in the hall, announced the arrival of the doc- 
tors. Lady Falkner came in with them, and 
beckoned to Ruth to follow her out of the 
room, when she had given them her brief ex- 
planation of what had occurred. She led the 
way into the dining-room, and Ruth saw with 
surprise that Sir Henry Falkner had been 
dining there, as if nothing had happened, and 
that he was now enjoying a comfortable 
after-dinner slumber in an arm-chair near the 
window. 

Lady Falkner made Ruth sit down. 
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" My dear," she said, " this is a sad busi- 
ness, but it won't do to talk about it ; there 
is a great deal to be done- Flora and I have 
been very busy for the last hour, while you 
have been sitting with your poor cousin, and 
while Sir Henry, who never had any mind, my 
dear, never, has been taking care of himself. 
Tou see, my dear, in cases like this, the first 
thmg to be thought of is, how to keep up 
appearances aud prevent the world fi'om talk- 
ing. Flora has found out firom the house- 
keeper, the names of all the people who have 
been invited for the breakfast to-morrow, and 
she has written notes to put them off, giving 
Major Earle's sudden illness as an excuse for 
the postponement of the wedding ; really that 
may be providential, it may save so much 
unpleasant talk. We think that it would be 
better for your sister's marriage to take place 
to-morrow, in spite of everything. Flora is 
going to Kingsmills as soon as the carriage 
can be got ready, and she is to take your sis- 
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ter's dress which has been sent here, and try 
what arrangements can be made." 

Ruth felt surprised at the time, and pon- 
dered often on the problem in after days, how 
it was that those two, who had shown so little 
presence of mind in the face of actual sorrow 
and suffering, should yet display so much 
acuteness and forethought when the momen- 
tous question of how to keep up appearances 
had to be met. She did not know then how 
much easier it is for some people to deal with 
conventionalities, than with realities, and how 
eagerly they turn from one to the other. 

The character of her companions, however, 
afforded her relief at the time. She felt fully 
the comfort of having some one at hand whose 
mind was sufficiently at ease, to dwell with- 
out much effort, upon the small necessary ar- 
rangements of the moment. 

They were still talking, busying themselves 
strangely, as it seemed to Ruth, with the out- 
side of the trouble only, when the door was 
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softly opened, and, to their surprise, Alice 
herself entered, carrying on her arm the 
white dress, and wreath, and veil, which 
Caroline was to wear on the morrow. She 
laid them gently down on a chair, and looked 
at Euth. 

"You had better take care of these," she 
said, " and see that they are sent in time.!' 
She would have left the room when she had 
laid down her burden, but Flora, the tears 
streaming from her eyes, at the sight of 
what would have been to her a most cruel 
eflFort, ran up to her, and took hold of her 
hands. 

" Oh ! why did you give yourself the pain 
of looking at these things?" she said. "Why 
did not you leave that for me to do ? " 

" They were spread out on the bed in the 
west room, where papa is going to be laid," 
Alice answered, gently drawing back from a 
caress that, just then, she could not bear. 
"And why should not I touch them ? it is not 
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things that give or save me pain. Nothing 
can add or take away — ^it is done." Her voice 
grew less calm as she went on speaking. Euth 
saw that it was dangerous to make her talk^ 
but Lady Falkner, pre-occupied with other 
thoughts, was deceived by the appearance of 
composure. 

" Sit down, dear child," she said ; I am 
glad to see you so reasonable ; and now, who 
knows what might be done, if you could only 
make up your mind to explain it all to me ? 
What is it, dear Alice ? '' 

It seemed as if this question, put in a half 
curious, oiily half sympathising tone of voice, 
was the greatest shock of all. Alice's strength 
gave way imder it. Shudder after shudder 
shook her slender frame ; she sank down on 
the chair. Lady Falkner had pushed towards 
her, her face buried in her hands, and her 
figure drawn and shrunken with a spasm of 
anguish. 

Lady Falkner and Flora were startled 
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out of their routine again ; they had no ar- 
rangements or expedi^its to meet calls of this 
kind. 

"What shall we do?" they whispered one to 
another, helplessly. " Call the doctors down 
— send for some one firesh. Give her some 
water to drink — she will be ill — she will have 
a fit. We shall all be thoroughly knocked 
up and ill — ^I declare; I feel so agitated, I 
should not be sm^rised if I had a fit my- 
self." 

The bustle and the talk round her stimu- 
lated Alice— -more perhaps than anything else 
would have done- — ^to make a strong effort to 
recover her self-command. 

" I must go back to papa," she said, lifting 
up her head at last. " I must hear what the 
doctors say ; but you ought to know ; every- 
one will have to know ; it is not that I mind. 
There is his letter, Euth can read it, she will 
understand ; but take care of it, and give it 
back to me, please." Alice opened her left 
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hand as she spoke^ in which the letter still 
lay — smoothed it out care&lly with the other, 
and gave it to Kuth. She then got up slowly, 
and walked unsteadily to the door; as she was 
leaving the room, she turned and addressed 
her aunt — ^a faint smile, very sad, and a little 
bitter, came on her face as she spoke. "You 
will undertake the trouble of explaining, of 
letting everybody know ; it is asking a great 
deal, but I know you will do it to spare papa 
and me. There is only one thing I want to 
say : take care, please, that no explanations, 
no excuses are made, that shall lead people to 
think what is not really true. Let the truth 
be spoken, that is all." 

Euth opened the letter as soon as Alice had 
left the room ; she had been dreading all the 
evening what she should see there, and yet 
she felt that she knew perfectly what it would 
be, before she read a word. It annoyed her, 
that Lady Falkner and Flora would read over 
her shoulder, and quicker than she could do, 
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for the letters did not dance before their eyes, 
Bs they did with her. 

" Inexplicable ! " Lady Falkner had ex- 
claimed, half a-dozen times, before the full 
meaning of the words had forced themselves 
on Kuth's mind. 

" Dear Alice," the letter ran — " when you 
open the parcel that comes with this letter, 
you will see by what means I have become 
convinced that, in spite of all my efforts, I 
have not been able to teach you to trust me. 
I would have given, not one hundred pounds 
merely, but my life, for the privilege of helping 
you out of any trouble, of saving you a mo- 
ment's anxiety or pain, and yet you could not 
trust me so far. I am not blaming you ; or, at 
least, I think I am not ; the one person whom 
you do trust is moreworthy of youthan I am, but 
you should have trusted me, both of you — you 
should have told me that you loved each 
other. I am spending the last moments of 
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my time in England, in making it possible for 
him to do for you and your father all that 
I hoped to have done. Give Maxwell the 
papers that come with this ; he will understand, 
and act on them. I return the bracelet — ^it 
is yours again ; wear it sometimes, and be 
thank&l to me, at least for this ; that I have 
not imposed on you the sacrifice of spending 
your life with a person you love so little and 
fear so much, that you dare not speak the 
truth to him. A few hours after you read 
this, I shall have left England. I sail with my 
old friend, whom a fortunate conjunction of 
circumstances has enabled to find a place for 
me at the last moment. Think of me, if you 
can, without being unhappy; if not — ^forget 
me. 

" Sebastion." 

"What was there in the parcel?" Kuth 
asked, as soon as she had finished the letter. 
"A thick roll of papers, that look some- 
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thing like law papers, directed to Maxwell 
Earle, Esq., and such a strange thing to come 
with that letter — this case, with the most 
beautifiil bracelet in it you ever saw — -just 
look at it." 

Flora took up the case from a table near, 
and pressed the spring with her finger bs she 
spoke. Once more the diamond letters flashed 
before Kuth's eyes ; she put up her hand to 
hide them. 

" The consequences J^ — She had said she did 
not mind when they came, that she could bear 
anything except the one sorrow that she was 
determined should not come, but she had not 
expected that they would look like this, she 
had thought they would come in some quite 
other shape than this. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



" Now is done thy long day's work, 
Fold thy palms upon thy breast, 
Fold thine arms, turn to thy rest." 

TsmrTSOw. 



The busy morning when a small, unpretend- 
ing wedding-party, with a very agitated bride, 
and a somewhat suUen-looking bridegroom, 
had left the little house in Stone Street, had 
come and gone almost like a dream. There 
was an unpleasant impression left on the minds 
of those who had witnessed the bridal, of haste 
and conftision, of tears that were too sad for 
a bride's, and of a display of temper and 
anxiety about outside show, that was unbe- 
fitting a bridegroom ; but the inhabitants of the 
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Stone Street house had too many other anxieties 
pressing on their minds to have leisure to 
dwell on these recollections. That painfiil 
day was counted in as only one of many pain- 
fiil days. It was hard upon Caroline, per- 
haps, that her one day of triumph, for which 
she had given so much, should be passed over 
so carelessly ; but she was no longer in the 
way to make her claims heard, her somewhat 
plaintive voice and April face had passed out 
of the home circle into another sphere, and 
already, though it was only a week ago, they 
had begun to speak of her as of some one 
apart from the rest, who would be a visitor 
when she came among them again. 

Ruth sat in the evening by her mother's 
bedside. On the afternoon of Caroline's wed- 
ding-day, Mrs. Brandon had had a slight 
return of the spasms of the heart firom which 
she fi'equently suffered, and she had kept her 
bed, though without any apparent increase of 
iUness, ever since. She had this day suffered 
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very much from restlessness, — ^but at length, 
after many hours' tossing to and fro, she had 
closed her eyes, and seemed inclined to sleep. 
Ruth breathed more freely than she had 
done before, when she saw that the white, 
worn lids really covered at last those weary 
eyes, that had been following her movements 
all day with a wistful, questioning, plaintive 
look in them, that she dare not meet, yet could 
not help feeling. Now she might give way to 
her overpowering anxiety, and stand at the 
window to watch for the messenger from Earle's 
Court, who daily brought het news of Alice, 
and of Major Earle who still lay in a preca- 
rious state between life and death. There was 
still the possibility J too, of some one else coming 
to bring news that she could not allow herself 
to leave off hoping for. They had had no de- 
finite intelligence yet that Sebastion had sailed 
with the ships for the north, or that the ships 
had actually sailed. Maxwell had followed 
him to London; till he returned there was some 
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hope. It grew dark as Euth watched; the 
long, summer evening waned ; lights began to 
twinkle up in the street below; the shouts and 
laughter of the school-children playing in the 
squares gradually ceased. Another day was 
going down, and every day that passed with- 
out bringing news of Sebastion was a blow to 
hope. Who does not know that sickening kind 
of waiting, that dread of being convinced that 
another day has actually gone ? Euth was still 
straining her eyes with looking down the dark- 
ening street when a knock at the door — a 
knock that seemed somewhat familiar in its 
sound, sent a thrill of expectation through her 
heart. She ran breathlessly down-stairs, not 
waiting even to see if her mother had been 
wakened by the noise. One of the children 
had opened the door ; a tall figure was step- 
ping into the hall. Even in the darkness 
Euth knew that it was not the one she had 
half hoped to see, and when she held out her 
hand, the clasp in which it was taken told her 
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not only that, but so much more, that her 
desire for further information almost went 
away. 

" Come this way into the children's play- 
room, cousin Maxwell, please, if you don't 
mind," she said, quietly. 

She led the way through the hall and down 
some steps into a little, flagged room, near the 
kitchen, where the children were allowed to 
play. The light from a lamp in the hall 
shone in through the half-glass door, and was 
generally considered enough for the children's 
use. Kuth found it quite strong enough to 
read her cousin s face by. 

" You were too late," she said, shutting the 
door after her, as they entered together. 

"Yes, I did not get the note Frederick 
brought me till late on Thursday night. I 
had been to one of the mining districts, twenty 
miles off, and had not left any address; it was 
most unfortunate. When I reached London, 
I found the ships had actually sailed. I went 
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to S y thinking they might put in there, or 

somewhere on the ooast. I have been travel- 
ling about from place to place ever since, but 
it was of no use ; he is gone past recall now ; 
yes, it was too late." 

Ruth sat down on a little low table where 
the children put their playthings, clasped her 
hands tightly together, and pressed her lips 
close for fear some impatient cry should escape 
them and betray all. 

" They have sailed," she said at last, look- 
ing up suddenly into a face as pale as her 
own, that had been looking down compassion- 
ately on her struggle for calmness; "when 
will they come back, how long must it be?'*| 

"Who can say, certainly; not for three, 
perhaps four years." 

" Four years for her to wait, knowing that 
he is thinking of her, as that letter speaks." 

" And of me," Maxwell said, his brow dark- 
ening, and his cheek flushing as he spoke. 

Suth saw the colour come and go, leaving 
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his face paler and sterner than anyone^ who 
had only seen Maxwell Earle a few months 
ago, could have believed it possible for him to 
look; but she had hardly leisure to sympa- 
thise much with this pain; she was almost 
surprised that he should think of himself at al) 
just then. Maxwell turned, imd met her look 
with a sad sort of smile. 

" I understand you/' he said ; " your face 
is easier to read than most books. You are 
surprised that I can thmk of myself for a 
moment, and yet, perhaps, you don't know, 
you can't know, indeed, how intolerable to 
me the thought is of having been the cause, 
ever so remotely, of injury to her, to 
them." 

"Why can't I understand? I am more 
the cause of all this than you, ten times more ; 
and I love her better than you do, better 
than any one does, for oh ! would anything in 
the world have made me leave her ?" 

A look passed over Maxwell's face, l^at 
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said plainly enough, " or me," but the thought 
was unexpressed in words. 

"Well," he said, "we two must not dis- 
pute about who is the most to blame; we 
choose to take the consequences, they are 
very different from what we expected, but we 
must take them. We promised to stand by 
each other when the storm came. I shall 
never forget that ; nobody else can feel about 
this as we two do. What can I ever do to 
help you ? you have kept your promise to me 
abeady by sending for me, by giving me 
a chance of being of use, and of clearing 
myself." 

" I did not think of it myself," Kuth said. 
" Frederick came to me that night as soon as 
he had heard Miss Falkner's account — a very 
confused one, of course — of what had hap- 
pened. He suggested that it might be possible 
for you to see Sebastion before the ships 
sailed, and he was willing to release you from 
your promise, and to allow the whole truth 
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to be told to Sebastion, if you could see him in 
time, to prevent his leaving England. Some 
day, when I dare, I will tell Alice what you 
and he did for her." 

"No, no," cried Max, quickly; "never 
mention my name to her again ; how she must 
hate it!" 

"Tou are mistaken,'' Kuth said; "she 
blames no one — no one but herself. Sebastion 
least of all ; but her blame does not alter it. 
We each know what our share of blame is ; 
we can none of us ever forget it, I suppose." 

" Never," Maxwell answered ; " but you 
and I must be reasonable, and truthful to 
ourselves about what we have done. People 
who felt less could aflFord to exaggerate the 
blame ; you and I can't ; our true share is 
quite as much as we can do with. Do you 
know at all how Sebastion discovered the sale 
of the bracelet — ^its true history, of course, he 
does not know." 

" Aunt Harriet has something to do with it. 
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but for Frederick's and mamma's sake, I dare 
not ask what. Ladj Falkner asked very few 
questions ; she seemed to think that the less 
we talked about it the better. She chooses to 
speak of Alice's marriage as if it were only put 
off for a time, in consequence of her father's 
iUness. It is a relief to us all that she is gone ; 
but, Maxwell^ you do not know yet what 
is almost the worst part to me. I said I 
would do anything, bear anything, to save 
mamma ; and, do you know, that I am not 
sure that I have saved her. I believe it is 
impossible to deceive her about anjrthing 
that concerns us. Ever since she heard of 
Major Earle's illness, and knew that some- 
thing had gone wrong, she has watched me 
with such anxious eyes, and when Frederick's 
name is mentioned there is pain in them. She 
dare not ask me, but I know what she thinks. 
I know her face so well ; her poor, poor face, 
is there never to be any peace on it ? Why 
could not I save her ? is she always to suffer ? 
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I wonder sometimes if God sees it ; if He can 
be happy in heaven, and see it/' 

Ruth's eyes, full of passionate pain, were 
raised to her young cousin's face as she spoke. 
It was some time before he answered; his 
voice shook with emotion as he spoke, and he 
hurried over the words as if he were half- 
afraid of saying them. 

" It is a great puzzle," he said ; "I only 
know one thing that is any answer to what 
you have said, and you know it too. * He 
groaned in his spirit, and was troubled ; ' that 
was said of him once, when he looked at 
sorrow. Won't it do for always ? " 

"I think it ought to do," Ruth answered, 
her eyes filling fast with tears, " thank you." 

Calmed suddenly, she rose from her low 
seat, and Maxwell put out his hand to wish 
her good-bye. 

" One favour more," he said ; " will you 
let me know, whenever you can, how thetf are 
going on ? " 
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"At Earle's Court? yes. Major Earle is 
better : he recovered his consciousness slowly, 
but he is very weak, and his memory appears 
quite gone ; he has not the slightest recollec- 
tion of anything that passed that day. It is 
as well, perhaps. Aunt Harriet is going to 
Earle's Court, to-nighi, to sit up with him. 
I will send a note by her to Alice, to tell her 
that you are come back." 

They shook hands again at the hall door, 
and then Ruth closed it after her, and walked 
slowly up stairs, realizing for the first time, 
as she went, the strangeness of the fact, that 
she should have received a visit from Maxwell 
Earle in her Aunt Harriet's house. How 
frightened the very idea of such a thing had 
made her mother six months ago, when she 
had suggested the possibility of bringing Max- 
well to Stone Street, to look at his father's 
picture. It was on the day when Sebastion 
returned home, that they had had that con- 
versation. How very, very long ago it seemed. 
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It was^ perhaps, the knowledge that she 
had been doing something calculated to alarm 
her mother, that made Ruth think, when she 
entered the room, that there was an added 
shade of anxiety on her face. She was awake 
— ^her eyes were wide open, but they were 
fixed on the top of the bed. Susan had come 
into the room while Ruth had been absent, 
and had left a lighted candle on the table. It 
might be something in the falling of the light 
and shade, that gave that marked look to the 
features. It was not precisely a new look, it 
had been growing into the face for months, 
hovering over the worn brows, drawing down 
the lines of the mouth, hollowing the pale 
cheeks ; but now, fully stamped in all its un- 
mistakeable distinctness, it was there. Ruth 
did not know its meaning then, or the pre- 
sence that it told of. She began to move 
softly about the room, preparing her mother's 
evening meal. At the sound of her steps, 
consciousness came back into Mrs. Brandon's 
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eyes again, and they followed her once 
more about the room, as they were wont to 
do. 

Before she had completed her arrangements, 
her mother called her from the bed, in rather 
a stronger voice than usual. 

"Come here, my dear," she added; "I 
have got something to ask you. Who was it 
that was talking to you down-stairs, in the 
little play-room? I heard your voices quite 
plainly, as plainly as if you had been in this 
room, but I could not quite understand what 
you said. Was it not Maxwell Earle that was 
with you ? " 

" I cannot have you tire yourself with such 
fancies, mamma dear," Ruth answered, trying 
to speak playfully. "You know you have 
never seen Maxwell Earle in your life. You 
wear yourself out with thinking. It is your 
tea-time now, and you are going to try to 
eat something — ^please do." 

Poor Mrs. Brandon had never resisted 
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Kuth's ^^ please do/' since she had first taught 
her to lisp the words. 

" Very well, dearest," she said ; " but you 
must lift me up to-night. I think I am weaker 
than I was. I feel more tired than I have 
ever done in my life." 

"You will go to sleep then comfortably 
after tea," £uth answered, cheerfully. She 
brought the little table to the bed-side, and 
arranged the tea-things on it — ^then she got 
into the bed, and put her arms round her 
mother. It was not a very heavy weight for 
even such slender arms as her's to lift; but her 
mother did not seem inclined to stir — ^Ruth 
found herself held in a tight embrace. 

" Dearest, before I go to sleep to-night, I 
want to tell you one thing — I know you did it 
for the best, but it was a mistake. I have 
feared it for many days, and to-night I know 
that something amiss has happened. It is 
something that Frederick has done wrong, and 
you have kept it from me. I would rather have 
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knowDy dearest ; I might have said a word^ one 
last word, that would have done good before I 
went. I would have prayed about it with my 
last breath. It would have been better to 
have told me. I would rather have borne all 
God meant me to bear, and done and suffered 
whatever I could for you all, while it was 
day, now the night has come, and I am very 
tired." 

Ruth's hand rested on her mother's heart, 
as they lay together; she felt its slow, laboured 
beatings. As the last word passed her lips, 
it gave a convulsive bound, and then suddenly 
stood still. The encircling arms fell back, the 
head dropped on the pillow. The gentle, 
weary heart that had been so long break- 
ing slowly, ceased suddenly to suffer — for 
ever. 
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CHAPTER X. 



** Saddest autumn, tears are sown, 
Fruits are gathered, swallows flown, 
Com is garnered, flowers are few, 
Beauty dies, why linger you." 



FiYE years have passed since Mrs. Bran- 
don's death, and one morning Ruth, searching 
in the ahnanack to be sure of the day of the 
month, that she might correctly date some 
notes she was writing for her brother, dis- 
covered that it was her birthday, and that she 
was one-and-twenty years old. 

The discovery threw her into a musing fit, 
as the arrival at that culminating point of 
youth will do man and woman. She left the 
notes unfinished on the elegant Davenport at 
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which she had been writing, and went and 
stood in the bay-window of the room which 
overlooked a pretty suburban garden. It was 
a misty, late, October morning ; cold-looking 
monthly roses, heavy with dew, pressed 
against the window-panes; a few bright, 
scentless autumn flowers stood up in the 
black borders; the trees, partly stripped of 
foliage, loomed, large and many-coloured in 
the mist, through which the sunshine was 
beginning to struggle; Ruth looked, and 
thought, and looked again. A verse of the 
bible was passing through and through her 
mind, without her having by any conscious 
effort of memory called it there. 

" The harvest is passed," she kept saying 
to herself, " the summer is ended ; " and half- 
unconsciously she connected the lament with 
a thought of the childhood and youth that lay 
behind her, and the fiill womanhood that had 
begun that day. 

Though her mother had been dead now five 
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jearSy Euth still wore slight mourning. She 
was dressed that day in a somewhat wom^ but 
carefully-kept and perfectly-fitting black silk 
dress; it was fastened at the throat by an 
old-fashioned, oblong, pearl brooch that had 
been her mother's; the plain lawn under- 
sleeves were set into wristbands of black 
velvet, connected by pearl clasps of the same 
old-fashioned shape and quaint appearance; 
she was never known to change materially the 
character of her dress, or to wear any other 
ornaments than these three. And very 
various were the comments which her friends 
and acquaintances made on the^icircumstance. 

Some accused her of making a foolish dis- 
play of sentimental regard for her mother's 
memory; others, rather more ill-natured, 
thought that vanity dictated this unvarying 
mode of dress, simple as it was. ^^ She only 
wishes to be looked at," they said. The more 
candid, looking at her and reflecting that her 
perfectly-formed face, with its matchless 
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colouring, its crown of purple black hair, and 
wonderfiilly beautifiil eyes, could hardly depend 
for its attractiveness on any form of dress, hit 
upon a conclusion somewhat nearer the truth. 
"Miss Brandon," they said, "was wearing 
out her mother's old silk dresses to spare 
herself the expense of buying any new ones f 
and as everybody knew that the circumstances 
of the family no longer required straightness 
of management, it was argued that such an 
extraordinary regard to economy in one so 
young, proved clearly that old Mr. Earle's 
miserly propensities had come down to this 
one at least of his descendants. 

Ruth heard these various explanations of 
her conduct, which kind friends, under guise 
of giving advice, carefully reported to her, 
all with equal indifference. She had strong 
reasons for what she did, and strong and 
sorrowful motives, too, for keeping these 
reasons to herself. 

She had consented to share her brother 
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Frederick's home three years ago, when a 
violent quarrel between him and her aunt 
Harriet had forced her to choose between the 
two. Frederick had been taken into partner- 
ship by Mr. Gadstone about a year after 
Caroline's marriage ; he had obtained a very 
marked influence over his brother-in-law 
almost from the first beginning of their ac- 
quaintance, and he was now in high favour, 
and apparently in very prosperous circum- 
stances. Euth could not bear to give him up, 
whUe he appeared to wish for her company ; 
but she had very Uttle comfort in sliaring his 
prosperity. 

The extreme luxuriousness of the style in 
which he chose to live displeased her. In spite 
of herself, a little mistrust would now and then 
creep into her mind, and she would only satisfy 
her conscience by restricting her own personal 
expences within the narrowest bounds, and 
making the simplicity of her habits a constant 
protest against the ostentation of his. 
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She cared little what people thought of her, 
provided they talked only of her. Two people 
in the world understood her^ and though with 
one of these two she seldom exchanged a 
wordy she could still put them on one side, 
balance them against her judges^ and be 
content. Alice Earle against the world, she 
would have said : the other name would not 
have been spoken ; — why need it be? perhaps, 
after all, he did not understand; five years was 
a long time, and remembrances, which never 
left her mind, might have been quite worn 
away from his, by prosperity and praise, and 
the unlooked-for worldly success that had 
come upon him. 

The entrance of her brother Frederick, 
recalled Kuth from her reverie, and induced 
her to leave her position by the window, and 
take her place at the head of a well-appointed 
breakfast-table, which stood in the room before 
a small bright fire. 

The five years that had changed Ruth from 
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an undeveloped girl, into a beautifid woman^ 
had produced a less kindly effect upon her 
brother. In the yellow aatomnal sunshine 
that was now streaming in through the French 
windows^ his face looked sallow and haggard. 
Young as he was, there were abready deep 
lines about his mouth ; the hair was beginning 
to be worn away round the sides of his high, 
narrow forehead ; his eyes, as handsome as his 
sister's, wandered restlessly about the room, 
now glancing furtively from under their thick 
curved lashes, and then suddenly becoming 
fixed in a keen, questioning, half-defiant stare. 
Wrapt in a warm, luxurious dressing-gown, of 
some rich stuff, with his feet in velvet and 
ermine slippers, he entered the room with the 
slow step, and languid look of an invalid, and 
there was somethmg peevish in the tone of 
voice in which he addressed his sister. 

'^ What, — ^no urn on the table — ^the tea not 
made yet! well, I can't think what you trouble 
yourself to get up so early in the morning for. 
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disturbing the house at unreasonable hours, if 
you can't have the tea ready when I come 
down." 

" I thought you said that you would not 
have tea any more, that you preferred choco- 
late," Ruth answered, quietly. 

■ 

*^ I did not say I preferred it ; I should pre- 
fer tea, if you did not make it so detestably." 

Ruth had touched the bell as soon as she 
heard her brother's step approaching, and the 
entrance of the servant with the chocolate, at 
this moment, saved her the trouble of answer- 
ing. Frederick Brandon poured himself out a 
cup, sipped it slowly, and in the intervals 
began to turn over a heap of letters and papers 
that had been already deposited by his plate. 
As he tore the envelopes open, and his eye 
glanced rapidly down one page after another, 
he unconsciously sat more upright in his chair, 
and the acute, eager look he had worn of old, 
came back into his face and eyes. The aflFected 
indifference fell off from him ; his compressed 
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lips told of anxiety, even of fear, and the smile 
that relaxed them now and then, of a strong, 
fearftd pleasure snatched from the anxiety. 
Euth had read his face too often, perhaps, over 
his morning's occupation, to feel curious about 
it now. She helped herself to a piece of bread 
from a loaf placed near her, poured out a cup 
of milk, and then divided her attention be- 
tween her frugal breakfast and a book, which 
she had brought to the table with her. The 
table was loaded with every delicacy that could 
tempt a sickly appetite; the room was a model 
of luxurious comfort in its furniture, and of 
fastidious taste in the well-chosen pictures that 
adorned the walls. Kuth's choice of viands, 
and her mode of dress, seemed to be a tacit 
protest against the luxury that surrounded 
her. At length the last of the letters had 
been read, folded, and put aside, and Frederick 
rose from his seat, yawned, and walked up to 
the fire. Ruth closed her book and turned to 
him, with the attitude of a person who waits 
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to be addressed, and is equally ready to talk 
or be silent, according to her cqpipanion's 
pleasure. It was some time before her brother 
spoke. He glanced up and down the walls, 
and at last fixed his eyes on one particular 
picture over the side-board. 

"That picture will have to come down," 
he said; " I find I was mistaken about it. 
It is only a copy after all ; it must not hang 
there." 

" It is very beautifiil," said Ruth. 

"You know nothing about it. It is not 
valuable, and it does not answer my purpose 
to have it there. I have bought another for 
two hundred guineas; it will come to-night, 
and I must have it properly hung before next 
Thursday, when those people are coming to 
dine here ; you will see about it." 

" Yes, certainly, if you wish it." 

" By the way, it will interest you, perhaps, 
to hear, that it is the first picture that Max- 
well Earle ever exhibited. 1 think myself 
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lucky for getting it so cheap; ten years hence, 
it will probably be worth three or four times 
as much." 

^' Did he sell it to you? " asked Ruth, rather 
anxiously. 

^^ Noy I bought it of a dealer; it has changed 
hands once or twice. I daresay the first pur- 
chaser got it for forty or fifty pounds. His 
picture of the ' Lady of Shalott/ was the first 
that attracted much attention, and since then 
his fame has been rising every year. Really, 
he is quite a celebrated man now j I suppose 
we shall have to be proud of being related to 
him." 

Frederick here stooped, took up the poker, 
and began to stir the fire ; he then went on 
with an air of assumed indifference. 

" Have you written the list of invitations 
I gave you ? I want to add one other gentle- 
man to the party, and it must not be a formal 
note of invitation. I think it had better be 
written in yoiu* name. Sir William Foster has 
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asked me to introduce him to Max Earle. I 
promised to do it on Thursday. Write, and 
ask him to come." 

"There would be no use in doing that," 
Ruth answered, looking steadily in her 
brother's face. — " You know that Maxwell 
Earle will not come here." 

" Why not? confound the fellow," Frederick 
cried, suddenly letting the poker fall with a 
loud crash on to the polished fender. " What 
business has he to give himself airs with us — 
confound Ijim." 

A burning red spot rose to his cheeks as he 
spoke : if it was called there by Ruth's gaze, 
she did her best to relieve him, for she turned 
away quickly, and busied herself in picking up 
the poker, and restoring it to its place on the 
hearth. There was a long silence ; Frederick 
leaned his arm upon the chimney-piece, bent 
his head down upon it, and looked into the 
fire. When he spoke again, it was in an 
altered voice, more natural and serious. 
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" It is your day for going to see AUce, is it 
not ? " he said, looking up suddenly. 

" Yes ; I was prevented going last week. 
Caroline was ill, and wanted me ; but I shall 
certainly go to-day." 

" I will go with you." 

"No, you will not; I shall not go, if you go." 

" Why not ? I should like to know. I am 
her cousiny at all events. I have as much 
right to pay her attention as you have." 

" Yes, but not attentions that trouble her. 
Oh ! Frederick, how is it that you are so blind, 
that you won't understand ? " 

Frederick's head sank down again on his 
arms, and his answer came out in a half- 
smothered voice : — 

" You told me long ago, that she bore me 
no malice, that she forgave — " 

" Yes, and I encouraged you to do things 
for her — to think of her, when it was only 
forgiveness that you wanted, but now — " 

" Yes, now," Frederick interrupted, lifting 
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up his head proudly ; *^ uow, when I want to 
offer her atonement, you have no sympathy 
— ^you refuse me the least help, or encourage- 
ment. Why should not you be on my side ? 
You know that I can have no peace while I 
think of her ; of Aer, living in poverty, with- 
out any protection — a perfect slave to all the 
fancies of her crazy old father ; and while I 
have it on my conscience that I, perhaps, had 
something to do with her — her disappoint- 
ment — " 

" Disappointment — something to do—" 
" Well, hang it ! Let me alone. I can't 
stay to find sentimental words. I can't talk 
like the hero of a novel, but look, what I have 
done; have not I toiled, and toiled, and 
risked^ eh ? more than you have any idea of; 
and has it not all been for her sake, — ^to have 
a home, something like what she lost, to offer 
to her? Am I not willing to give her all I can? 
Is there never to be an end of an old 
story?" 
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" Of some, never, I believe," Ruth said, 
musingly. 

"Well, mine's not a new one, you might 
tell her, if you liked, that I have loved her 
always. You know I did ; in that old time, 
when I was quite a boy, though it was a very 
different thing, I can tell you, from what it 
is now. You might tell her all, I dare not." 

" And I shall not," Kuth answered. " She 
would, perhaps, only smile at your idea of 
atonement, as long as she thought that it was 
her poverty and loneliness you hoped to find 
a remedy for ; but to offer her one love for 
another. What a mockery ! How cruel ! " 

Abashed for a moment, Frederick was silent 
again ; then looking away from his sister's 
&ce, he went on. 

"You need not be so hard upon me. I 
never said a word as long as there was any 
reasonable hope of Sebastion's coming back, 
but now it is absurd to go on expecting that 
Sir J — F — and his party wiU ever be heard 
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of again. Another summer has gone, and there 
is no news. The ships sent to look for them have 
come back without bringing any tidings. It 
would be doing her by far the greatest kindness, 
to try at once to accustom her to the thought." 

" I don't know why you should say there 
is no hope," Kuth answered, impatiently ; 
" other people do not think so." 

" She does not, of course, yet ; but she will 
have to do, some day, and then — " 

" Don't reckon on that," Ruth interrupted, 
quickly, " it will never happen, she will never 
give up hoping as long as she lives." 

" She must — she shall, I tell you. Do you 
mean to doom her to go on all her life wait- 
ing — ^what do you mean ?" 

"I mean what I say. She will go on 
waiting and hoping all her life ; when the last 
spark of hope goes out, she will die." 

Frederick dashed his head down again on his 
folded arms. 

" Do you want me to go out of my mind? 
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Do you want to goad me on to kill myself 
by your words and reproaches?" he groaned 
out. 

Ruth rose from her seat, went up, and put 
her hand on his shoulder, and, with the ten- 
derest touch, softly drew the falling black 
hair from his forehead and face. 

" My poor boy — ^my poor boy ! " she said ; 
her voice, in its depth of compassion and 
sympathy, had a tone caught from the well- 
remembered accents, in which the same words 
had been wont to come from their mother's 
sick couch five years ago. It struck to the heart 
of the world-worn, eager, money-loving man, 
and turned him once more into a little child. 
He kept his face still buried in his arms, but 
it was to hide the tears that were stealing 
down his cheeks; and his voice, when he 
spoke, was broken with sobs. 

"You do reproach me," he said, "you 
know you do. Tour way of going on is meant 
for a constant reproach. You sit there at 
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the head of the table always like a death's 
head at a feast. You let me have no enjoy- 
ment of what I have gained; you seem to think 
that my whole life ought to be a penance for 
that one — ^that one mistake. Have I not been 
sorry enough ? Won't it do ? Can't a thing 
ever be forgotten and done with ? " 

"Yes," Kuth said, sorrowfully, though 
firmly; "but, oh! Fred, not while you are 
enjoying the fruit of the sin ; not while yon 
are, as I fear — ^you know how terribly I fear 
it — yielding to the same temptations 
again." 

Ruth's voice sank low, from the heart sick- 
ness of very fear, as she said the last words ; 
her brother, with an uneasy movement, half 
drew his head away from under her caressing 
hand. 

" What would you have me do ? " he mur- 
mured ; " if you had let me go quietly away 
that night, it might have been different; I 
should have begun again fresh somewhere; 
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but here I am in for it, sink or swim, there is 
no drawing back in the game I have begun to 
play. You are talking about what you don't 
understand." 

"Frederick, I understand more than you 
think ; I know you are leading a wretched, 
feverish life ; I know your conscienoe is not 
easy. There is one other person, at least, 
besides myself, who sees it. Oh ! turn back, 
before it is too late. I would do anything 
for you ; I would go anywhere with you ; let 
me know the whole truth, and we will begin 
fresh to-day together." 

An ornamental clock on the chimney-piece 
struck, with silvery chimes, the hour, as Ruth 
finished speaking. Frederick started upright 
at the sound, and shook Ruth's hand some- 
what roughly from his shoulder ; all trace of 
sentiment passed utterly from his face. 

" There ! I ought to have been at the office 
half an hour ago," he said, in a tone of annoy- 
ance. " Ring the bell, and order the servant 
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to get a fly instantly. I have not time for a 
word more ; two or three thousand poonds 
depend on the business in these letters being 
attended to properly, and at once. Let me 
go, Ruth ; you have talked quite enough non- 
sense for one morning." 

Silently and sorrowfully Ruth drew back, 
baffled again, as she had been a hundred times 
before. 

She watched her brother, as he gathered up 
his letters and papers with a somewhat trem- 
bling hand, and saw him a few minutes after- 
wards drive quickly from the door towards the 
town, from which their present house was 
about half a mile distant. 

After fulfilling a few household duties, Ruth 
had the rest of the day to spend as she liked. 
She and her brother Frederick were now the 
only inmates of the handsome house, of which 
she was the nominal mistress. Tom and 
Arthur had been placed at expensive schools 
by their elder brother, and only returned home 
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at intervals. Susan had married a clergyman, 
about two years ago, and had taken little Har- 
riet to live with her. Miss Earle, whose 
temper had become more unbearable than ever, 
after her sister's death and Sebastion's depar- 
ture from England, had quarrelled at different 
times with all her relations, and was now living 
entirely alone. 

Since her younger sister's marriage, Buth 
had lived a somewhat lonely life. She had 
always resolutely refused to take part in the 
gay society which her brother collected at his 
house ; she sat apart in her own room, when 
he had guests below, living plainly and dress- 
ing plainly in the midst of the reckless extra- 
vagance and luxury around her, and too bur- 
thened by one ever-present anxiety to make 
many friends. 

Her holiday and pleasure-day occurred once 
a-week, when she took a short railway 
journey to visit Alice, who was at present 
living at a little sea-side place a few miles 
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from Kingsmills, where Major Earle enjoyed 
better health than he did when at Earle's 
Court. 

She set out on her walk to the railway, an 
hour after Frederick left her. 
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CHAPTER XL 



fi 



'* Oh ! breaking heart that will not break, 
Oh 1 pale, pale face, so sweet and meek.' 

Ballad of Obiaka. 



The scenery round Kingsmills was generally 
considered peculiarly uninteresting, but, during 
the last five years, Ruth had learned to see 
enough beauty in it to make a short railway 
journey on a sunny autumn mornmg both 
pleasant and profitable. 

She took a seat near a window, and would 
not wnUngly have lost one of the scenes, 
through which she was rapidly whirled, com- 
mon as they were. It pleased her to over- 
look the flat, bare fields, from which the har- 
vest had been lately reaped, frequented now 
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by flocks of birds, that rose in graceM spiral 
circles, as the tram flashed past ; the narrow 
strips of woodland here and there, where the 
trees hung out flaming signals of distress to 
the retreating summer, — the comfortable home- 
stead, with sleek cattle standing in the farm 
yard, and children playing round the door; 
the secluded lane, winding between rambling 
briar hedges, rich now in scarlet berries ; and 
still better, the views, gradually approaching, 
of the low salt marshes — vast in extent, and 
varied in colouring*; where flocks of sheep 
fed, and over which strings of wild-fowl threw, 
in flying, long waving shadows. Such scenes 
as these suggested thoughts enough to make 
the time of her journey seem short. She felt 
almost sorry when the train stopped at the 
little road-side station, where she had to get 
out. 

The cottage which Alice and her father had 
rented for the summer was not far from the 
station ; but she learned, when she got there, 
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that they were out, and had to follow them 
to the beach. 

A heavy sandy road led down to the shore, 
— it had few attractions except its loneliness. 
Clay cliffs, broken into strange shapes by the 
winter tides, stood up on the right of the road, 
and cast shadows here and there on the sunny 
sands ; to the left they sank down into sand- 
hills, covered almost to the water's edge with 
coarse, pale, green grass. The tide was rolling 
lazily in, as Ruth came down, and she thought 
at first that, with the exception of some sea- 
gulls, who here and there walked boldly up 
and down on the sands, she had the long 
stretch of beach, as far as her eye could see, 
to herself. After a short walk onwards, how- 
ever, she espied the two figures she was in 
search of, sheltering from the mid-day sun, in 
a shady nook, formed by a projecting piece of 
cliff. Major Earle was sitting in his Bath- 
chair, quite still, his head fallen back, and 
supported by a pillow. Ruth knew, before 
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she came near enough to see^ that he most be 
comfortably asleep, for Alice's back was turned 
to him : she was sitting on the sands, a few 
paces from her father's chair, her clasped 
hands lay listlessly in her lap, her head was a 
little raised, and she was looking out over the 
sea, with such a fixed, intent gaze, that Ruth 
had to come quite close, and put her hand on 
her shoulder, before she could attract her atten- 
tion. At Ruth's touch, Alice started ; a bril- 
liant flush came into her face, and the eager, 
questioning look into her eyes, with which, 
now, for three years, she had looked into 
the face of every new comer, and asked 
mutely — "What tidings do you bring?" 

It faded in a moment ; before a word 
had been spoken the colour and the light 
went out together, and left the face pale, 
patient, calm, gentler than ever, but with 
something of the wistful look of disappointed 
expectation upon it, which one sometimes 
sees on the face of a sick child, who, having 
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long suffered, looks pleadingly to everyone for 
relief. 

'^ I am glad to see your father sleeping so 
quietly/' Ruth said, taking both her cousin's 
out-stretched hands. Enquiries after each 
other's health or spirits had long been given 
up between them. 

" Yes," Alice answered, cheerfully. " I am 
very thankftd for it ; he had a restless night, 
and a great deal of pain in his head this morn- 
ing. I was afraid he might have an attack 
to-day, but I hope now that this refreshing 
sleep will ward it off." 

^^ Has he had an attack since I was here ? " 

"Two, at the end of last week. I fear 
there is no doubt that they become more 
frequent." 

Ruth looked compassionately at her 
uncle's shrunken figure and drawn face,' 
from which almost every trace of intellect 
had passed. 

" It is a great charge," she said. 
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" Do you think so ? '* Alice answered. " I 
don't ; there seems sometimes so little that I 
can do for him, and when I can think of any- 
thing that gives him comfort, or relieves his 
pain, it is such a wonderful pleasure." 

" He always knows . you, does he 
not?" 

^^ Not always ; sometimes he fancies that I 
am mamma come hack again, and he will call 
me by her name for a whole day. He never 
used to speak of her when he was well. I 
think now that he must have loved her more 
than I ever thought he did. I often think 
how different his Ufe and mine might have 
been, if she had lived." 

Ruth did not make an immediate reply to 
this remark ; she had taken a seat by Alice's 
side, and laid aside her bonnet to let the sea 
air blow in her face. Now she sat, taking up 
handfuls of the light, dry sand, and letting it 
drip through her fingers. It was not her way 
to rush into conversation at once. She sat 
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musing, and, by-and-bye, the thought that had 
been growing in her mind came out. 

" Alice," she said, " this is a place of 
temptation. I don't think it can be good for 
you to come here so much ; the solitude, the 
stillness, the melancholy monotonous sound of 
the waves rolling in, seem made on purpose to 
call up the words you said just now ; *If such 
and such things had not been, it might have been 
diflFerent.' I think they are the most dangerous 
words in the world, the most to be avoided. 
They come to me sometimes, in the early 
mornings, or in the evenings, when I sit alone 
looking into the fire ; but I won't think on 
them or listen to them for an instant ; they 
would rob me of the little bit of patience and 
resignation I have." 

"They do not hurt me," Alice answered, 
quietly ; "I have come now to be able to 
bear to think of what might have been in my 
life ; I can play with the thought, let it carry 
me a little way, and then come back again, 
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realise what is, and know that it is best 60, 
and that whatever is coming is best." 

" I don't understand that/' Ruth answered, 
thoughtfully; " I have heard other people talk 
in that way, and generally I have not believed 
them. I have thought that they deceived 
themselves." 

" Ruth, do you remember one afternoon, 
long ago, the last time we all dined together 
at Earle's Court, when you and I had some 
grave talk together; you said something, I 
remember, in a vague way, about realising the 
unseen things." 

'* Yes, we said that if we could once do that, 
we should not care what happened ; pleasure 
and pain would be almost alike; have you 
done it ? " 

*' No, but I have found out something else; 
I will try to tell it to you. I have found out 
that it is not so much the power of realising 
unseen things that one wants, or at least that 
I want, to give me strength, or resignation ; 
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it is knowledge of, and belief in, a Person. A 
real, living, divine and human person, in whom 
all things, seen and unseen, past, present, and 
fiiture, are gathered up; quite one's own, 
and yet just as much every other human 
creature's. 

"That knowledge unriddles the mystery 
of our lives. It is that which enables me 
to look backwards and forwards. Think- 
ing of Him, it does not seem so very far 
off, even to the furthest Pole. The night 
that is falling down there now, is no night 
to Him. He can bring comfort, and warmth, 
and whatever knowledge pleases Him, to 
sorrowfiil hearts there. One heart there, I 
believe. He has comforted, for I have given it 
up to Him. Ruth, when one quite believes in 
Him, there is no such thing as being alone, no 
such thing as parting from one's friends, or 
feeling hopelessly separated. He is the link 
which binds us all in one. Do you under- 
stand me?" 
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" I think I do, dimly, but I suppose it is 
a discoveiy which each one must make fully 
for himself/' 

" Or, rather, be taught," Alice said. 

" Perhaps I am learning it, but it is slowly," 
Ruth answered; "at present I look neither 
before nor after. I keep my eyes fixed on 
the little narrow bit of road I have to walk in 
each day, and keep on. To-day I have come 
to a little green nook, as Christian and Hope- 
ful do now and then in the Pilgrim's Progress, 
and I am sitting down to rest. It rests me 
to look into your face." 

Alice smiled. 

" On the other hand, it rests me to hear 
you talk ; it is a relief to me to hear of the 
more various interests you have. Let us 
begin. What have you got to tell me ?" 

Ruth drew a bundle of letters fi^om her 
bag, and soon they were deep in such talk as 
only sisters, or very intimate female fi^iends, 
have with each other. There were letters 
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from the young brothers at school to be dis- 
played and admired ; arrangements for their 
holidays to be talked over, and extracts to be 
read from long chatty letters from Susan, 
which Ruth had received since her last visit to 
Alice. Letters ftdl of pleasant descriptions 
of her home-life, and her baby, and the parish 
work she shared with her husband. Frederick 
was mentioned the most slightly, Caroline last 
of all. 

" I am going to see her when I leave you 
this afternoon," Ruth said, in answer to a 
question of Alice's ; "she says she is not well, 
and she wants me to help her to entertain a 
large party that Mr. Gadstone expects to- 
night. You know I never go to their enter- 
tainments, unless I can feel I am of use, and 
then it seems right." 

" Do you ever meet Max Earle there?" 
" I have not met him there lately, not since 
he came back from Italy. I don't think he 
likes Mr. Gadstone's entertainments better 
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than I do ; and, oh ! Alice, tiiey are so 
ostentatious and vulgar. He appears to live 
for nothing but to show off his wealth, and 
sometimes I cannot help fearing — ^I hardly 
know what — ^but there appears to be so 
much system, so much design in the display. 
I wish I were sure that everything there was 
as prosperous as it appears to be. Mr. Gadstone 
is neither very upright, nor very wise, and 
Frederick's influence over him seems so abso- 
lute, and began so suddenly — ^I am wrong, 
perhaps, to be suspicious." 

Kuth ended with a weary, perplexed sigh, 
and Alice tried to turn the conversation. 

" I am sorry to hear that Caroline is ill," 
she said. 

^^ She is not any worse than usual," Ruth 
answered; "she appears never to fed well 
now. This new mesmeric doctor undertook 
to cure her, but I don't see that any change 
has been made as yet." 

" Does he say what is the matter with her?" 
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" Not exactly ; she never does herself; her 
only complaint is, that she is always tired ; 
nothing seems to interest her, or give her the 
least pleasure. The luxuries she used to long 
for so much are nothing to her now. She 
does not care for visiting, or parties, or 
driving in her carriage. I am afraid she 
hardly takes much pleasure in her children. 
Every minute event in life is a burden ; it is 
like looking out on the world through a thick 
veil of black crape. I wonder what her 
complaint really is, and whether it can be 
cured ? ^' 

^^She has married a man she does not 
love," Alice said ; ^^ I am afraid there is no 
cure for that; no wonder everything is a 
burden, and that life is savorless." 

" If I only knew what to say to her, or 
what to do," Ruth went on ; " hers is not a 
trouble that one can face or talk of, and it is 
weary work finding remedies always for what 
one knows is not the real disease." 

82 
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By this time, the son was shining full on 
the sands, and Alice rose. 

** Look," she said, " the sun is beginning to 
shine even into this sheltered nook ; we must 
go home ; it will not do for papa to have the 
rays fall full upon his head. I must call our 
little servant to wheel the chair home." 

Alice put a small ivory whistle to her lips, 
and soon a rough sailor-boy came bounding 
down from the top of the cliffs, where he had 
been searching for sea-birds' nests, and took 
his place behind the chair. 

A vigorous push was needed to send it 
through the heavy sand. Major Earle awoke 
with the motion, and during the walk home, 
Alice's whole attention was occupied in speak- 
ing soothingly to him, and trying to amuse 
him by pointing out different objects on the 
road, that she thought likely to engage his 
attention. 

Her cheek grew flushed, and her eye bright 
again as they drew near the house ; now and 
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then she quickened her pace unconsciously, 
and got on a step or two before the carriage, but 
as soon as her father's querulous voice was 
heard calling for her, she stopped and regu- 
lated her walk again to suit the slow motion 
of the heavy chair. Ruth guessed why Alice 
was impatient to reach home, and, as they en- 
tered the house, the sight of the letter-bag on 
the hall-table showed her she was not mis- 
taken. 

This was the one important moment of Alice's 
day, the dreaded, longed-for moment. Every 
day, now for three years, she had opened the 
bag, with the thought that there might be a 
letter in it to say that Sebastion had landed in 
England ; there was always that possible joy 
before her. 

" You unlock it, and open it this time," she 
said to Ruth, resolutely walking into the little 
sitting-room. Ruth had come to look upon 
that letter-bag with a sort of superstition. It 
seemed to her like an enemy, from which came 
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a stab for her friend's heart every day. How 
many more stabs were there not to come ? She 
took the letters out, and placed them before 
Alice mechanically, that she might not see 
her face as she examined them. Ten minutes 
after, Alice called her, in her usual gentle, 
composed voice. It was over for that day; 
one more disappointment had come and been 
borne. 

^^ There is something for you to read that 
will amuse you," Alice said, placing an open 
letter in Ruth's hand; ^4t is from my aunt 
Falkner, and gives a detailed account of Flora's 
wedding with Caroline's old acquaintance, 
Captain Bellamy. You know that her brother 
died two years ago, and that she is now an 
heiress, and a person of consequence in the 
world. There seems to have been great parade 
at her wedding — ^I hope she enjoyed it. Amuse 
yourself with the letter, while I prepare papa 
for his dinner." 

The dinner occupied a considerable time, 
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and was the most trjmg part of the day; 
Major Earle was quite helpless, and had to be 
fed like a child, while he was far more difficult 
to manage and harder to please than a child 
would have been. 

As it was one of his best days, they went 
out again after dinner. Their sturdy charioteer 
always chose the most fatiguing road for him- 
self, on these afternoon excursions ; he inva- 
riably took a steep, grassy path, which led to 
the top of a little hill, where a decrepit wooden 
land-mark stood. It was the great resort and 
play-place of the village children, and he knew 
he was secure of enjoying a good game at leap- 
frog on the side of the hill, as soon as he had 
accomplished his task of placing the invalid's 
chair on the sunniest spot at the top. 

Alice had long felt obliged to their guide 
for the resolution he had shown in determin- 
ing their afternoon's destination ; she had 
gradually become as fond of the play-place 
as any of the children themselves. This after- 
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noon it looked particularly bright and pleasant. 
There was nothing to dread, even for the in- 
valid, in the soft, slanting rays of the declin- 
ing autumnal sun. Major Earle seemed to 
enjoy the bright light and the fresh clear air. 
Alice sat on the arm of his chair, and pointed 
out to him the figures of the fishermen on the 
sands below, who were busy dragging down 
their boats to the water's edge, to be ready to 
put out as soon as the tide turned ; the donkeys 
toiling up the winding, sandy road, with their 
pannier-loads of sea-weed, and the smoke of 
a steamer that was just visible in the horizon. 
They were not allowed to remain long alone ; 
a group of village children soon gathered 
round them. During the many hours she had 
passed in this place, Alice had established a 
special friendship with the sturdy little urchins, 
who considered it as their special domain. She 
had long since ceased to be looked upon as an 
intruder ; for two summers now, the sick gen- 
tleman and the pretty lady had been con- 
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sidered almost as necessary a part of the play- 
place, as the land-mark itself. The little ones 
gathered round the chair, at the top of the 
hill, and shyly presented Alice with bunches 
of wild flowers, or curious shells that they had 
picked up on the shore, and now and then 
timidly put out rough little brown hands to 
touch her cheek, or play with her hair. Alice 
derived the greatest pleasure from these little 
marks of confidence. The hours spent in this 
society were the happiest she had. Sometimes, 
when her father was inclined to stay out long, 
she made them all sit round her, and taught 
them a hymn, or verse fi'om the bible, or told 
them a story. Major Earle liked to hear the 
sweet soothing tones of her voice, though, 
more childish than the youngest child there, 
he could not give any continued attention to 
the words she said. 

One of the elder girls pulled Alice's dress, 
and whispered the usual request, that she 
would tell them something pretty, before they 
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had been on the hill many minutes that after- 
noon. 

" Yes, let us have a story," Ruth urged. 

She took a seatamongthechildren, andlooked 
round her. It was a pretty scene. The 
sturdy forms of the children grouped on the 
grass ; Alice's pale, gentle face looking down 
upon them ; the graduaUy sinking sun making 
a golden road over the sea ; the distant, 
gleaming sidls; the dancing water meeting 
the still, blue sky; the green carpet spread 
round, bright in the sun-light. Ruth kept 
the picture in her mind for many years, and 
the story lived with it. 

" I knew a little lame boy, once," Alice 
began, glancing round on the rosy faces below 
her ; "he was called Walter ; he had a very 
pale face, and such a hump on his back, that 
it would have made you quite sorry to see it. 
He could not walk about, or even sit up in his 
chair ; he was obliged to lie always, on a hard 
board, called an inclined plane, and the only 
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change he had was when he was wheeled m 
the morning from the bed-room, where he 
slept at nighty to the little back parlour, where 
he stayed all day. 

^^ Walter's father and mother were dead, 
and the people he lived with had not much 
time to notice or think about him. They 
used to come into his room every morn- 
ing, and say — 'How do you do, Walter?' and 
Walter used to smile and say — ' A little better, 
thank you' — and then they used to go away, 
and Walter saw them no more till dinner 
time. 

'^ He used to hear them running up and down 
stairs— opening the doors of rooms where he 
had never been, and shutting the hall door 
after them, when they went out to drive in 
the carriage, or pay visits ; but these sounds 
never made him feel discontented and lonely, 
he was glad that other people had such nice 
things to do, and, for his part, he thought that 
he was a very happy little boy, and had many 
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pleasant ways of amusing himself. Shall I 
tell you what these were ? and how he spent 
the long hours, when he was left by 
himself? 

" A kind lady had given Walter a few story- 
books, and a little horse and cart, that made a 
tinkling sound when it moved its wheels. The 
first thing he did, every morning, was to push 
this cart up and down the room with a long 
stick ; he liked to listen to the little bells ring- 
ing, as the cart moved, but you know, after 
all, however pretty a cart is, there is not much 
pleasure in playing with it, unless there is 
some one in the room to whom you can say — 
*See, how fast my cart goes! ' — or, *Look, what 
a dust I am making with my wheel ! ' — or, 
* Don't you wonder why I am going so slowly 
now ? it is because I have come to a steep hill.' 

^^ Walter had no one to whom he could 
say all this, so he thought playing with 
his cart the least pleasant of all the things he 
had to do, and that was why he always did 
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it first. When he had wheeled it several 
times up and down the room, he shoved 
it into its place under the table, and he 
took his picture story-books, and began 
slowly to turn over the leaves. He could 
not read; no one had ever taught him; 
but he liked to look at the pictures, and fancy 
what they were all about. Every now and then 
he laid down the books, and rested himself by 
looking out of the window. 

" Looking out of the window was the 
thing which Walter really liked best to do. 
There were two windows in his little back- 
parlour. One looked out on to the square ; 
and every morning when the nurse wheeled 
him into the room, she used to say, 
^Master Walter, let me put you by the 
large window to-day, and you can look out 
into the square, and see the grass, and trees, 
and the visitors coming in their carriages up 
to the front door ; ' but Walter used always 
to say, * No, thank you, nurse, put me by the 
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little window, please, that looks into the back 
^t^eet;' and though she thought it very bad 
taste, she always did as he wished. 

*^ Walter was never tired of looking into the 
back street. He liked to watch the people 
passing and repassing his wmdow, and he got 
to know then* faces, and he used to think that, 
if he were not there*, they might miss him, 
and, perhaps, not be able to do their business 
quite so well. 

"The first person, who used to come 
every morning, was the butcher's boy. When 
he came in sight of Walter's area gate, 
whatever quantity of meat he might be cany- 
ing, he always set off running, and gave a 
spring, and vaulted clear over the gate on to 
the third stone step of the area; then he 
looked up at the little window, with a curious 
squint face. When Walter first saw it, it 
frightened him, and he turned his head away ; 
but afterwards he thought that perhaps the 
butcher's boy did all this on purpose to amuse 
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him ; and it seemed so very kind, for a tall boy, 
with curly hair, who could carry meat on 
his heady to think about him, that he deter- 
mined to like it very much, and always to 
nod and smile very distinctly. 

" The milk-boy came next ; he never 
jumped over the gate, or pulled faces, but 
he used to look up at the window, and touch 
his cap, and that did almost as well. After 
the milk-boy, came the vegetable women 
and the fishman ; they never looked up ; 
but that could hardly be expected of grown- 
up people, who had, besides, such weights to 
carry on their heads. At four o'clock, the 
baker's cart passed down the street, and at 
five, on winter evenings, came the lamplighter. 
It was a treat to Walter to watch him. He 
could see five lamps fi-om where he sat, and 
there was one just opposite his little window. 
This lamp took longer to light than any of 
the others. The lamplighter always fixed his 
ladder very slowly, and looked round once 
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or twice as he was going up, and gave a little 
flourish with his lantern as he came down. 
Could it be because he knew that Walter 
liked so very much to see him ? 

"All these were pleasant sights, and yet 
there was something still better about the little 
street into which Walter's window looked. 
There was a day-school for girls and boys at 
the end of it, and Walter saw the scholars 
pass down the street four times every day. 
He watched them so intently that he knew 
all their faces, and a great deal about them 
besides. 

"On his very worst days, when he was 
obliged to lie back and shut his eyes, on 
account of the pain in his head, he used to 
brighten up and feel better, when the time 
came for afternoon school to break up. He 
used to long so to know who would go 
straight home, and who would stay to play in 
the street, and what games they would choose. 
Of course, he did not know the children's 
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names ; but he had names which he had in- 
vented for them himself, from things he had 
seen them do. There was Beat-his-little- 
brother ; that was a red-haired boy, with thin 
lips. Walter could not like him as he liked the 
others, or feel glad when he won a game, or when 
he saw that he had got a new top. There was 
Always-a-little-too-late ; he was a fat, good-na- 
tured lookingboy. Walterlonged every morning 
to call out to him, and tell him to be quick, when 
he saw him sauntering round the corner of the 
street, with his green bag trailing in the dust, 
just as the school-bell stopped ringing. There 
was Master Lots-of-books ; Walter called him 
master, because he was the tallest boy in the 
school, and his bag was stuffed so foil of books 
that Walter felt sure he must be very wise in- 
deed. He was always to be seen walking down 
the street with a book in his hand, and he 
never joined in any of the games. It might be 
because he liked reading, or it might be 
because, as Walter observed, his trowsers were 
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strapped down so very tight that it really 
would have been difficult for him to play at 
leap-frog, or spin a top. Besides these, there 
was a nice boy, called Gave-his-apple-away ; and 
little Just-in-time, who always reached the 
school-door the minute before it was closed, 
but who had to run for it, which made poor 
Walter very anxious on his account. 

" Walter liked to look at all these children, 
and felt happy when he thought, from their 
faces, that they had said their lessons well, or 
when he saw that they had new toys; but 
there were two, whom he loved better than 
all the rest. These were a little boy and girl 
who always walked to school hand-in-hand. 
Walter thought they were called Johnny and 
Nayum. He had no reason for thinking so, 
and yet, somehow, he felt sure of it. There 
was this diffiarence between Johnny and Nayum 
and the other children — ^they were not too ftiU 
of their own business, and their own play, to 
think about Walter ; the very first time they 
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passed, Naynm touched Johnny's shoulder, 
and they both looked up at the little window, 
and smiled and nodded, and ever after that, 
four times every day, they used to stop, and 
Walter nodded and smiled back, and kissed 
his pale thin hand to them. However hard 
it rained, or however late they might be for 
school, they never forgot to stand for a minute 
at the area gate — and Walter got to care more 
for seeing them pass, than for anything else 
that happened to him all through the 
day. 

" Even when it grew dark, and the servant 
came in to shut the shutters, and wheel Wal- 
ter's sofa before the fire, Walter used to lie 
looking at the fire, and thinking stiU of Johnny 
and Nayum ; if he made out a story, or a 
verse of a hjma in his head, he used to think 
he should like to tell it to them ; and when 
he hoped that he might, perhaps, grow strong 
by-and-bye, and be a man, and do clever 
things, it always seemed part of the plan, 

T 2 
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that Johnny and Najnim would, of course, be 
there to see. 

" Johnny and Nay urn did not often stay to 
play with the other children in the street ; but 
sometimes, on a sunny afternoon, they would 
join in the games, and then, I cannot tell you 
how interesting they were to Walter. He 
used to try to sit up, and press his face close 
to the window, that he might not lose a move- 
ment. And v^hen Johnny won a race, or 
Nayum's shuttle-cock flew highest in the air, 
he used to clap his hands and shout, though 
he knew very well that no one could hear him. 

" A winter passed, and a summer, and it was 
winter again, and still Walter had never passed 
a day without seeing Johnny and Nayum 
when, one cold, snowy morning, as he was 
looking out of his window, Johnny passed, 
without Nayum. He looked up and smiled, 

but Walter felt sorry. * I wish to-morrow 

« 

morning was come,' he said, ^ and then I shall 
see them both,' and all the evening he felt 
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restless and strange. To-morrow morning 
came ; all the children passed the window, on 
their way to school, but there was no Johnny, 
and no Naynm. * Nayum is perhaps a little ill,' 
Walter said to himself, *and Johnny has stayed 
at home to amuse her — ^to-morrow they must 
come; but to-morrow came, and still no 
Johnny and Nayum. The next day, and the 
next, and the next, Walter quite strained his 
eyes in staring down the street, and the tears 
blinded him so fast, that he had to wipe them 
away every minute — ^for he never saw what he 
wanted so very much to see. 

" * I can't think, master Walter,' said nurse, 
* why you are always in such a hurry to get 
up, and why you never eat any breakfast ; I 
am sure you would be better in bed these cold 
mornings ; ' but the truth was, that Walter 
could rest nowhere but by the little window, 
for while he looked down the street he thought 
that any moment Johnny and Nayum might 
come. 
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" At last, after three weeks were gone, one 
morning, while Walter was still looking down 
the street, there came a knock at the back- 
door, and an old man asked to see master 
Walter. The servants were very much sur- 
prised, for no one had ever asked for Walter 
before ; but after a little talk thej showed the 
old man into the back-parlour, and left him 
and little Walter together alone. Walter felt 
rather frightened, but he put out his hand and 
said, * I am rather better to-day, thank you,' as 
he always did, when one of the ladies of the 
house, or the doctor came to see him. 

" The old man took hold of Walter's thin little 
hand, and sat down in a chair beside him; 
then he took a paper parcel out of his coat- 
pocket, and began to unpack it. There was a 
doll in it, and a top, and an old story-book. 
Walter knew the doll and the top well ; they 
were Johnny's and Nayum's favourite play- 
things ; they had often shown them to him at 
the area-gate. A strange sort of mist came 
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oyer his eyes^ but the old man began to speak, 
and Walter tried to listen to him. 

" * My little grandchildren used often to tell 
me about you/ he said, ' they loved you very 
dearly, and they were very much afraid that 
you would be unhappy when you did not see 
them come down the street. They begged me 
to give you these favourite playthings of theirs, 
that you might have something to amuse you, 
and that you might not be obliged to look so 
much out of the window, now that you can never 
see them again stand at the area-gate.' 

" * Never see them again,' said Walter, * oh 
why, why, why shall I never see Johnny and 
Nayum ; why will they never come again ? ' 

" * Hush !' said the old man ; ' I have some- 
thing to show you here first, and then we shall 
both better understand how it is.' 

" Then he opened the old book, and showed 
Walter a picture of a beautiful clear stream, 
and of a flock of white lambs feeding near it ; 
and he told him a beautiful story of a Good 
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Shepherd, who calls little children His lambs, 
and who sometimes sends for them to live with 
Him in a happy place, where no one is ever 
ill or in pain, and where he gives them beau- 
tiful things. When he saw that Walter liked 
to hear about this, he told him, that the beau- 
tiful story was true ; that there is indeed such 
a Good Shepherd, and that he had lately sent 
for Johnny and Nayum, and that now Walter 
must wait a little before he saw them again. 

^^ The old man cried as he talked, and 
Walter cried too, and they sat together a long 
time. 



" The next morning, when the nurse wheeled 
Walter into the back-parlour, he said — 

" * You may put me by the bow- window, 
nurse, I shall never look again into the back 
street.' 

"For several months, Walter always had 
his sofa put in the bow-window ; but I don't 
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think he cared much for seeing the carriages 
and the visitors come up to the front-door. 

" He grew paler and thinner every day, and 
fresh doctors came to see him; and people 
shook then* heads and said in whispers to each 
other, that they knew he must die. 

" ^ You need not whisper,' Walter used to 
say, and then he would lie still a long time, 
and look at the picture of the Shepherd in the 
old man's book. 

"At last, one warm spring evening, he 
asked his nurse to wheel his sofa once more to 
the little window. The sun was setting, and 
all the children were at play in the back street. 
Their faces looked very bright and rosy in the 
golden light, and though Walter's eyes were 
weak, he could see them quite well. 

"He watched through a long game at 
oranges and lemons, and tried to clap his 
hands, when Just-in-time won the race. 

" At last the sun set, and all the children 
stood wishing each other good night by the 
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area-gate. With a great effort Walter raised 
himself up, and leaned over towards the 
open window. ' Good night, good night/ he 
said to the children ; ^ I am going to Johnny 
and Nayum.' It was the first time he had 
ever spoken to them, and the last; for when 
the nurse turned round to look, he had fallen 
back on his sofa, his eyes were shut, he was 
dead. 

" Do you think he never saw the children 
again ? I think he did. I think that, fi'om a 
long way off, he, and Johnny and Nayum, 
watch them as they play in the back street." 

" And so do we," a chorus of young voices 
echoed, while Ruth turned away her head to 
hide some foolish tears. 

'^ Now I must go to the station," she said, 
jumping up and taking a hasty farewell of 
Major Earle and Alice. " Good bye for a 
week. I don't know that I ought to thank 
you, AHce, for havmg made me cry on my 
birth-day, it is a bad omen." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



" A dinner of herbs where love is, is better than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith." — Pboyerbs. 



SuTH had some distance to walk from the 
station at Kingsmills to Caroline's house, and 
the evening was closing in when she reached 
it. She found the rooms into which she first 
entered in some confusion ; preparations were 
going on everywhere for the evening's enter- 
tainment. The gardener was bringing plants 
into the vestibule, the dining room and draw- 
ing rooms were filled with bustling, consequen- 
tial servants, busy with their arrangements. 
No one took any notice of Ruth; the servant, 
who had opened the door for her, appeared 
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to think he had conferred sufficient favour by 
attending to her five-times-repeated knock. 
Everywhere there was the unmistakable air 
which marks an establishment, where the mis- 
tress's authority is weakly supported. Euth 
was used to the ways of the house, and knew 
the kind of reception she had to look for. 
She wasted no time in asking questions, but 
when she found that Caroline was not in the 

4 

drawing-room, she ran up-stairs, and knocked 
at her dressing room door ; a plaintive voice 
answered, " Come in," and she entered. 

Caroline was laying on a sofa, close to a 
fire, though the evening was not cold. In 
spite of her supposed ill health, she had lost 
no beauty of form or complexion, during the 
last five years — but she was not as pleasing- 
looking as she had been. Her dress, though 
costly, was not as carefully arranged as it 
used to be in old times — ^her hair hung in for- 
lorn curls, and an expression of habitual dis- 
content lay like a disfiguring mask over her 
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pretty features. She raised her bead, when 
Ruth came in : — 

'^ I am so glad you are come at last/' she 
said, as Ruth came forward and kissed her ; 
^^ I began to be afraid you had forgotten me, 
and I have been wanting you terribly. I have 
been lying here for the last two hours, trying 
to get a little rest, to no purpose ; I have been 
in such a state of distress. Baby has been 
crying in the nursery, quite loud. I am sure 
something is the matter, and yet, I dare not 
go in to see. I was in the nursery three or 
four times this morning, and really, nurse looks 
so cross when I go in, except at my usual 
hours, that I get quite nervous. I am sure I 
don't know what I am to do about it. I wish 
you would jnst look in, dear, and see what is 
going on ; and if you could venture to bring 
baby in here, without making nurse very angry, 
I should like it." 

Ruth had long since left off remonstrating 
against the injustice of her sister's habit of 
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making her act the part of spj upon the ser- 
yants she was too weak either to control, or 
send away. She usuallj, now, employed her 
own discretion about compljring with, or refus- 
ing, her sister's requests. This time it seemed 
wisest to comply. 

" If baby really has been crying for an 
hour, it is quite time that some one looked after 
her. I wiU go, certainly," she said. 

The wailing sounds that now broke out 
afresh would have conducted her to the nur- 
sery, if she had not abeady known the way. 
It was situated at the top of the house, and 
she had to mount another flight of steps to 
reach it. The door of the room stood open, 
and Ruth looked in before she entered. There 
were candles on the table, and an unnecessarily 
large fire in the grate ; a sturdy little boy of 
four was busUy engaged in watering the 
flowers on the nursery carpet, with water from 
a play watering-can; a little girl of three 
was climbing up the back of a high, unsteady. 
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nursing-chair^ in the hope of being able to 
reach up to the candles on the table ; the baby 
lay on its back in its bassinet^ wailing piteously 
— ^there was no one else in the room. After 
a rapid glance rounds Ruth entered, and softly 
got behind the little climber, that she might 
enclose her safely in her arms, before she be- 
came alarmed at her presence. 

When she had deposited the girl on the 
ground in safety, she turned to the boy. 

"Where are nurse and Susan, Ritchie?" 
she asked. 

"Don!" replied the little gardener, tri- 
umphantly. "Both don; hope they won't 
come back ; want to det my darden watered ; 
very dry weather ; fowers want water." 

" Oh ! Ritchie, for shame! " Ruth cried, try- 
ing to look very moral. " You should not do 
behind nurse's back what she would not let 
you do, if she were here; that's naughty." 

The child looked saucily up into his aunt's 
face, and winked with an expression so ab- 
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surdly like the one his father assumed when he 
meant to be facetious, that Ruth's grayitj was 
overcome. She gave up her intended lecture, 
and rang the bell. After some time, a pert, 
tossy, under nursery-maid, made her appear- 
ance. 

" You should not leave these children quite 
alone," Euth remonstrated. **Miss Isabel 
might have been burned to death, if I had 
not happened to come in." 

The girl muttered something indistinctly 
between her teeth, and immediately commen- 
ced a noisy contest with the little hero of the 
watering-can. Ruth knew that further inter- 
ference fromi her would lead to no good re- 
sult ; she was obliged to content herself with 
picking up the neglected baby, and effecting 
a successful retreat with it to its mother's 
dressing-room. 

Caroline bemoaned herself piteously, when 
she heard her sister's account of the state of 
things in the nursery. 
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"What could she do," she asked, "with 
her weak health ; how was it possible for her 
to look after every little thmg? Servants had 
got to such a pitch of unworthiness, there was 
not one more to be trusted than another. 
She had changed, and changed; and Mr. 
Gadstone would persist in saying that it was 
her fault, that no one else changed their ser- 
vants so often, and that things would go on 
better in the house if she managed differently. 
Little he knew about it, or could imagine 
what she went through. Mr. Barrat and Miss 
Ash might well say we lived in fearful times ; 
if the way in which servants behaved and ne- 
glected their duties was not a sign of the 
latter days, she should like to know what else 
it could be." 

While this oration continued, Euth paced 
up and down the comfortable room with the 
child in her arms. Gradually its moans 
ceased, and the soft little head nestled com- 
fortably on her shoulder. B.uth had a pecu- 
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liar power over children ; the most refractory 
baby seldom failed to settle to sleep in her 
arms. 

When Caroline had tired herself with talk- 
ing, Ruth began to sing softly little odds and 
ends of old nursery-rhymes — sweet nonsense, 
the tune and the words of which carried her 
back to the earliest recollections of her life ; 
to her own old nursery, and to her mother's 
sweet, plaintive voice, and the sound of her 
dress rustling in her backwards and forwards 
walk, with a baby-brother or sister in her 
arms. The song was efficacious in soothing 
others besides the baby. Caroline began to 
talk again, after an interval, in a somewhat 
more cheerftd tone. 

" How pleasant it is," she said, " to have 
you here, Ruth, to nurse my baby. Really, if 
you were always here to take the trouble of 
the children off my hands, and to manage the 
servants for me, and to do all the disagre'eable 
things that will come on the mistress of a 
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large house, I think I could get on pretty 
well ; that is to say, at least, if it were not 
for Mr. Gadstone. I do wish you were always 
here to help me." 

" I wish I could 1^," Ruth answered, 
simply. 

The egotism of her sister's speech did not 
strike her in the least ; she was too free from 
self-love to be easily wounded. 

" Well, I really don't see why you should 
not; you have only to give up living with 
Frederick ; and he can't want you as much as 
I do ; and just to give up your own way in a few 
little points about dress, and one or two other 
trifles, to satisfy Mr. Gadstone, and then I 
daresay he would let me have you." 

" We have talked it over often before, you 
know, dear," Ruth said, soothingly, " and you 
know, I think, that Frederick wants me the 
most. I believe that I have a little influence over 
him, though it is very little, and the time may 
come when I can be of use to him ; besides, 

U2 
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the points you call trifles are just what I 
cannot give up my way upon. Don't let us 
discuss the subject again^ it only agitates 
you/' 

It was in truth a pet grievance, and Caro- 
line felt herself ill-used, because she might not 
enter upon it again. 

" Well/' she continued, rather crossly, " I 
think you might show rather more concern 
for my health and comfort than you do ; and 
as for not giving up those strange fancies 
about your dress, for once in my life I think 
Mr. Gadstone is right in his opinion, and that 
it would not do to have you often here, unless 
you would behave more like other people. 
One thing I am quite certain about ; if you had 
felt a hundredth part as much about poor 
mamma as I have done, you never could have 
borne to wear mourning for her so long, and 
you would not have chosen to make up all 
her old dresses for yourself. I am sure the 
first time I saw you in one of them, it gave 
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me such a dreadful pain in my back, and all 
over, that I could not sleep for the whole 
night. What your reason can be for refusing 
all Frederick's presents, I cannot imagine ; he 
would have you beautifully dressed, if you 
would let him." 

Some movement of Ruth's arm roused the 
baby during this speech, and she had to soothe 
it to sleep again by a new string of nursery 
falsehoods : — 

" Hush-a-bye baby, thy cradle is green, 
Father's a nobleman, mother's a queen," 

repeated over and over again. 

Caroline wss resolved on continuing the 
subject, however, and got in a word at 
last. 

" You can't go on wearing the same dresses 
for ever, they must be worn out at last, and 
then, what do you mean to do ? " 

"When that time comes I shall have 
thought of something to do," Ruth answered, 
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good-humouredly, " and to set your mind at 
rest, I will make you two promises. I will not 
walk about Eingsmills without a dress, and I 
will not wear sackcloth. I have plans in my 
head, but that is all I can say definitely at 
present." 

" There certainly is one thing that you 
might do,'' said Caroline, with more animation 
than she had yet shown, " and I do wish that 
you would let me talk to you about it." 

" Talk, if you like talking," Ruth answered. 

" Well, then, Mr. Underwood — he was 
talking about you again to me the other day — 
and really, my dear, I cannot help thinking 
that he is a very suitable match for you. A 
country gentleman with a very nice place worth 
eight hundred a-year — and then he is such a 
respectable man — bald, perhaps — ^I don't deny 
that he is bald — ^but then you know we can't 
expect to have everything. Look at me ; I 
did not expect it ; I am sure no one could 
look at Mr. Gadstone, and say that he was 
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everything. I wish you could take it into 
consideration." 

"I have considered about it. The day 
after you spoke to me about Mr. Underwood's 
flattering intentions towards me, I considered 
all the time I was walking home. I looked 
at the subject from the most business-like, 
practical, common-place point of view that it 
was possible to take, and concluded — " 

"My dear Euth, you can't think how 
pleased I am to hear you talk so sen- 
sibly." ^ 

" I have not talked sensibly yet ; let me 
go on; I concluded that I could earn my 
daily bread in many other ways, with less 
fatigue and discomfort to myself than by 
becoming Mr. Underwood's wife. As a dress- 
maker, or a charwoman, or even as a 
governess, I think I should have more leisure 
and less tedium. I think the fatigue of 
listening, say ten times a -week, to his 
favorite story of his great uncle the sheriff's 
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progress through EingsmiUs in a coach- 
and-four, would be ahnost as severe as that of 
six days' honest work, and if I were working 
for myself, I suppose I should rest on 
Sunday." 

"But really, Ruth, you ought to have 
more feeling for all of us than to talk in 
that dreadful way of earning your own 
bread." 

"Then we won't talk of it — see, how 
pretty baby looks asleep on my shoulder. 
I think she grows like you, Caroline." 

"Do you think so? I am afraid not. 
Mrs. Warren says that all my children 
are Gadstones; she thinks that there won't 
be one of them like my family. It is very 
trying; Ritchie gets more and more like 
his father every day, such thick lips, and 
such a thoroughly Gadstone nose — I can't 
think what is to be done." 

fiuth recalled a rapturous passage in 
Susan's last letter respecting her baby's 
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remarkable likeness to its father. Mr. 
Meadows, her husband, was not, to ordinary 
eyes, a much handsomer man than Mr. 
Gadstone. This evidence of difference in 
feelings between her two married sisters, 
made Euth take two or three turns up 
and down the room in rather troubled 
thought. 

" Susan has been to call on Aunt Harriet," 
she said, at last, glad to enter on another 
subject ; " Aunt Harriet would not see 
her at first, but she persevered, and at last 
gained admittance, and actually brought in 
her baby to show her to our aunt." 

"Did she, indeed!" Caroline exclaimed. 
" None of my children have ever been inside 
the Stone Street house. Susan always could 
do things that no one else would have thought 
of doing. I believe Aunt Harriet liked 
her better than the rest of the family, 
because she was less afraid of her, and took 
more liberties." 
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" Susan is a happy mixture of you and 
me," Euth answered ; " she has a little of my 
self-will and detennination, and a good deal 
of your love of approbation and pleasant 
way of adapting yourself to the humours 
of the people you are with. She has higher 
spirits and a happier temper than either of us." 

"She may well be happy," Caroline 
answered, with a sigh ; "I am sure I con- 
sider her situation most enviable. Just that 
nice small hous^, plain furniture, two ser- 
vants, not much money, nothing to be 
anxious about. If she had my anxieties and 
responsibilities, her spirits would give way, 
as mine have done. It would be very incon- 
sistent in a clergyman's wife, if she were out 
of spirits, I think." 

" Did you say that Miss Ash and William 
were going to dine here to-day?" Ruth 
interrupted, abruptly. 

She wished the next instant that she had 
left the question unasked, for a faint change 
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of colour on Caroline's cheek told her that 
the train of thought, which had suggested 
the question to her, had passed through her 
sister's mind too. 

"Miss Belinda and her nephew are 
coming/' Caroline answered. " I did not ask 
the other two sisters — I really could not — 
I am obliged to be less intimate with them 
now than I used to be — ^they were always 
teazing me to ask Mr. Gadstone for 
money for religious societies. Miss Ash used 
to talk to me as if she thought I had married 
Mr. Gadstone for nothing else in the world 
but to get money for missions, and that it was 
my duty to be always, as she says, putting his 
responsibilities before him. Just because he 
gave away one or two guineas in charity, when 
I asked him before we married, she thought it 
would go on. Dear, dear! how little she 
knew what he — ^what men are." 

"Miss Belinda is more considerate, I sup- 
pose," said Ruth. 
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'^ She always was ; and besides, you know she 
and her sister have quite different views now— 
there is a division in the famUy. She and Mr. 
William Ash are very high, and the other two 
are very low. Miss Belinda would not think 
it right now to ask for money for unauthorised 
charities. I am glad they are coming thLs 
evening ; they don't object to what Miss Ash 
calls worldly parties, except on a Friday." 

"Well, that is, at all events, a definite 
rule. Miss Ash's way of dividing her ac- 
quaintance into worldly and unworldly people 
is certainly very arbitrary. I can so seldom 
see the difference." 

"But surely, my dear, there are worldly 
and unworldly people." 

"Yes, indeed; I only mean that it is 
dangerous to judge people by the little 
outward marks, and signs, and modes of ex- 
pression that Miss Ash fixes upon. She can 
hardly help being deceived. Besides, people 
are not always in the same state of mind, and I 
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doubt whether there are many who can be 
said to belong entirely to one class or the 
other. I don't think I know more than three 
people, whom I should call unworldly, if I 
dare take upon myself to judge." 

As the conversation had now passed away 
from her own affairs and interests, it ceased to 
be interesting to Caroline. She let it drop, 
and Ruth went on with her own thoughts in 
silence. 

The baby was now fast asleep, the room was 
quite quiet, Caroline's eyelids drooped over her 
beautiful eyes. She was just beginning to 
enjoy the repose she had been seeking all the 
afternoon, when a loud rap at the front door 
made her start up thoroughly awake at once. 

" That is Mr. Gadstone's rap ! " she ex- 
claimed; "surely it cannot be time to dress 
for dinner. I cannot have been asleep long. 
No, it is only half-past six. What can make 
him come home early to-day ? There is not a 
place down-stairs for him to go into." 
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Caroline sat upright as she spoke, passed 
her hands tremblingly over her hair, and 
began to arrange a shawl, which had^ fallen 
loosely over her shoulders. It was not the 
loving coquetry of a fond wife, who wishes to 
look well in the eyes of him she only cares to 
please, that prompted these cares ; it was 
rather a feeling of uneasy restraint, such as a 
child might display who has been taking liber- 
ties in a master's absence. 

" Why, he is commg up stairs here— don't 
you hear him ? " she said to Ruth, almost in 
a whisper. 

"Had I better take baby away?" Ruth asked. 

" Why, I don't know, I think I had rather 
you stayed, and baby can't go by her- 
self—" 

There was no disputing this point, and as 
Mr. Gadstone's hand was already on the 
door-handle, Ruth wisely broke off the whis- 
per, and took a turn with the baby in her 
arms to the farther end of the room. When 
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she faced the door again, he had entered and 

was half across the room. 

" You have come home earlier than usual, 

Richard," Caroline said, trjdng to speak, as 

far as the tremor of her voice would let her, 

in the languid drawl she usually adopted in 

addressing her husband. It pleased him to 

take no notice of her salutation. He stood 

opposite her sofa, and looked at her for an 

instant with an expression at once stupid 

and ill-natured, that said intelligibly 

enough : — 

^^ I should like to make you a disagreeable 

answer, if I could think of anything to say, 

but I can't." 

After apparently pondering for a minute, he 
turned his back upon her, and looked round 
the room. 

He had a writing-case and some letters in 
his hand, and he seemed to be looking about 
for some vacant place on which to deposit 
them. 
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There was a table in the middle of the 
room, rather overcrowded with articles of 
ornamental china and bijouterie; Mr. Grad- 
stone's eye fell upon it, and he smiled. 

Still without speaking, he drew a chair 
to the table, seated himself, laid the writing- 
case on his knees, and then deliberately took 
up one frail toy after another, and threw 
them from him into the middle of the 
floor. 

They fell one by one, and broke with a 
loud crash, while the two ladies — Caroline on 
the sofa, and Ruth from the further end of 
the room — looked on and listened to the 
sound, as if a sort of spell kept them motion- 
less. 

When the work of destruction was com- 
pleted, Mr. Gadstone arranged his writing- 
materials on the vacant table, crossed his 
arms on them, and looked triumphantly up 
into his wife's face. 

"There now," he said, "next time you 
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give a party, you wiU perhaps remember that 
I have told you, twenty times, that I won't 
have my private rooms turned into a butler's 
pantry, and that I expect to find a place 
where I can write peaceably, at whatever time 
in the day I come home.'' 

Caroline heard this speech to the end, 
without any perceptible change of counte- 
nance. In spite of her weakness and indo- 
lence, she had oae advantage over her hus- 
band, which sometimes gave her the victory 
in their domestic contests ; she was perfectly 
well-bred, and had too much innate refine- 
ment to allow any provocation to draw fix)m 
her a vulgar retort, or undignified action. The 
languor fell from her face, indeed, and a 
quiet scomfiilness came there instead. 

She very leisurely drew her shawl over her 
shouIders,^ warmed her white fingers at the 
fire, and then crossed the room towards the 
door. 

As she passed the heap of sparkling frag- 
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ments, she pointed towards them with her 
slender foot, and looked at her husband. 

"I think," she said, in her usual, soft, 
refined tones, "that you had better write 
your letters as quickly as you can, for I shall 
have to send a servant in before I dress, to 
take these away, and I suppose you will not 
wish me to be late for dinner." 

It was now Mr. Gadstone's turn to be 
dumb. He was actually baffled. When she 
chose to wrap herself in her impenetrable robe 
of good manners, he always felt puzzled and 
ashamed. 

Caroline waited composedly for an answer, 
and when none came, she beckoned to Kuth, 
and the two sisters left the room together. 

" Give baby to me, Ruth," Caroline said, as 
soon as they were outside the door. 

Euth complied silently, and with a step and 
gesture very diflferent from her ordinary 
manner, Caroline took the child in her arms, 
and mounted the staircase. At the top. 
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she stood still and waited till Euth joined 
her. 

There was a good view of the house, looking 
down from where they stood. The broad, 
handsomely-carpeted flights of stairs, and the 
well-lighted hall, looked imposing, viewed 
from above. 

Caroline pointed down to the second 
landing-place. 

" The very first time I ever came into this 
house," she said, " I stood there, and looked 
up and down ; I fancied that it would be a 
very pleasant thing to live in this house then ; 
now, I know what it is — I wonder whether 
any of the people, who are coming here to- 
night, will envy me." 

The scornful and the languid look had both 
passed away now, something else, something 
more intense was looking at Ruth, out of her 
sister's blue eyes, once so soft and clear ; she 
would have ignored it, if she could ; she would 
have preferred calling it any name rather 
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than the right one, but the conviction was too 
strong for her ; it was not disappointment, or 
discontent, or even despair; it was hatred, 
that, rismg in her sbter's heart, looked 
through her eyes — ^hatred of her husband 
and her home. 

For one moment, the two sisters stood 
reading each other's hearts in their faces, and 
then Caroline turned away, entered the 
nursery, and shut the door afte^ her. Euth 
did not attempt to follow her. 

There are some sorrows that will not bear 
probing ; some feelings that, if they will reveal 
themselves by eye-glances, must at least never 
be put into words. Kuth felt that this was 
one. 
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